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The Princess Désirée. 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK, 


CHAPTER XII. 


gril lay restless and feverish, longing for the early June 
dawn. A heavy troubled sleep had been broken by the 
return of the thunderstorm, and when the thunder slowly rolled 
away to the south, the chiming quarters from the cathedral 
intervened and drove away returning sleep. The events of the 
yesterday and of the morrow were vivid before him. Through all 
the closed doors of the house he felt the presence of that caged 
hawk, whose stroke still throbbed and burned in his own arm; and 
in the darkness Désirée, with her soft voice, her soft touch, her 
kindling eyes, was nearer, dearer, more irresistible than ever. All 
night long, feet went up and down in the square, and voices 
crossed, and the whole surface of the town was ruffled by unrest. 
At last came the grey lights of dawn, chilly and reasonable 
after the hot dreams of night, and Ludovic arose, shivering a 
little, and looked out across the square. There was a gleam of 
weapons in the yellow lamplight opposite. Sentinels were passing 
to and fro. Black hangings ran from window to window. The 
flag of Felsenheim drooped half-way up, from a staff standing out 
among the range of roofs. As he looked, the long shadows 
shrivelled ; the roofs brightened, then the windows, then the flag- 
stones opposite; the lamps waned, and a clear pale-blue sky 
stretched itself over the world. Already there were sounds of 
movement in the house. Ludovic dressed himself and descended, 
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He found both the Adlersburg brothers with Perneck. Her- 
mann’s eagle face was sharpened for battle, the eyes alight, a spot 
of colour on each cheek-bone, hand and foot advanced in an 
attitude that was in itself but one step short of a challenge. 
Waldemar sat motionless, resistant, his brows and mouth 
straightened, impregnable as a fortress. Perneck, upright in his 
chair, displayed the alertness of impending crisis. 

‘You!’ Hermann was saying rapidly. ‘ It does not rest with 
you to decide what shall be my position towards the Grand 
Duchess, It is enough that my mind is made up. I shall lead 
the Grand Duchess into the cathedral.’ 

‘You shall do no such thing,’ said his brother slowly and 
firmly. 

‘ Shall ?’ echoed Hermann, 

‘Shall. Iam the commander in this campaign. I am also 
the head of the House of Adlersburg. In both capacities I forbid 
you to carry out your insolent proposal.’ 

‘The Grand Duke’s funeral is not a military action; and no 
man on earth, Adlersburg or no Adlersburg, shall impose restric- 
tions upon my conduct,’ 

‘In that case,’ said Waldemar, rising with a calmness that 
struck Ludovic as dangerous, ‘it only remains for me to place you 
under arrest.’ 

Involuntarily, Ludovic moved forward, ready to fling himself 
between them. But a languid voice interposed. 

‘Gentlemen, allow me to remind you of the extraordinary 
disrespect which both of you are showing to the Grand Duchess.’ 

‘Both!’ exclaimed Waldemar. 

‘ Both,’ repeated Perneck firmly. ‘The point is obviously one 
for the decision of her Highness. It is not for Count Hermann 
to say that he will, neither is it for Count Waldemar to say that 
he shall not; the right to say either the one or the other rests 
exclusively with her Highness the Grand Duchess,’ 

‘So be it, then, said Hermann after a moment. ‘I claim the 
right to demand her answer as soon as she is up.’ 

Waldemar turned silently and went from the room. 

‘ Have you heard the news, De Saintré?’ said Perneck. ‘ Our 
prisoner has given us the slip,’ 

‘The Duke ?’ 

‘Oh, no, not the Duke; your friend Von Kleist. Out of a 
top window and down a waterpipe. The fellow must climb like a 
cat,’ 
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* Not in that uniform, surely.’ 

‘ He left his coat behind him,’ 

‘The coat may be useful.’ 

‘So it may. You have an inventive mind, De Saintré,’ 

‘You remember,’ interposed Hermann, swaggering to the 
table, ‘I am to see the Princess the moment she arises,’ 

‘My good Hermann, I am not the Princess’s keeper. She has 
a robust will of her own, and will, no doubt, either see you or not 
precisely as she herself chooses.’ 

‘She will see me,’ said Hermann. He seemed to wait for 
contradiction. None coming, he turned on his heel and lounged 
out of the room. 

De Saintré dropped into a chair and congratulated himself 
upon having kept his temper. 

‘Is the man mad?’ he asked of Perneck. 

Perneck slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Can you draw a line where extreme self-love ends and mad- 
ness begins ?’ he returned. 

‘What prospect of peace is there for the Grand Duchess 
between those two brothers ?’ 

‘The Grand Duchess, I suspect, is a born ruler, besides being 
an able woman. In the meantime let us go to breakfast,’ 

It was a couple of hours later that the Grand Duchess begged 
for the company of Perneck and De Saintré in the room which 
had been the scene of the previous evening’s adventure. 

She was wearing the mourning robes whose production had 
cost so must effort, and she showed above them a serene and well- 
rested countenance. 

‘ How is my uncle this morning ?’ she asked politely. 

‘His Highness has passed a good night,’ Von Perneck politely 
responded. 

‘And you, M. de Saintré? You look a little pale this 
morning.’ 

‘The thunder and the bells,’ he hastened to declare, ‘ kept me 
awake.’ 

She looked at him a moment longer with kind, penetrating 
eyes; then she drew towards her a pile of papers and correspon- 
dence, and took up the topmost packet. 

‘Count Hermann von Adlersburg bade me beg your Highness 
to grant him an audience.’ 

She laid down the paper. 
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‘Let Count Hermann know that I am ready to receive him,’ 
she answered. 

De Saintré noted joyfully the slight stiffening of her features, 
the slight severity of her tone. 

Hermann came in. In the presence of the Princess his 
blustering manner was mightily modified. The conception 
dawned upon Ludovic that perhaps he really loved her. 

‘I hoped,’ he said almost shyly, ‘for the favour of a private 
audience.’ 

‘ This is a private audience,’ said the Grand Duchess, ‘The 
presence of Count von Perneck, who commands in this house, and 
of M. de Saintré, his lieutenant, can be no impediment to any- 
thing that can need to be said to me this morning.’ 

Hermann straightened himself, and the trace of timidity died 
out of his voice. 

‘I came to ask for a great favour—for a post of honour to- 
day—for permission to lead your Highness this morning into the 
cathedral.’ 

A faint tinge of colour crept to the Princess’s face. De Saintré 
stood breathless, expecting from her some outbreak of the indig- 
nation which rendered so difficult his own duty of silence. There 
was a moment’s awful pause. Then she said, in a voice of great 
gentleness, but of a gentleness cold and distant as moonlight : 

‘If your brother were to die, Count Hermann, would you 
think it fitting that your niece, Ludmilla, should walk to his 
funeral with Herr von Perneck or Herr von Eschler, while you 
followed behind her? Neither can I put an affront upon my 
uncle, the Duke of Hohenstein.’ 

The form of the refusal was so unexpected and so unanswerable 
that Hermann stood absolutely silent. The Grand Duchess sat 
calm, remote, gentle, doing nothing at all to facilitate his retreat. 
He grew slowly red, bowed deeply, and withdrew, with an aspect 
greatly subdued. Von Perneck shot a glance of intelligence at 
Ludovic, and Désirée quietly lifted and opened the next letter. 
Into Ludovie’s mind began to enter the idea, seldom evolved spon- 
taneously in the mind of man, that a woman may be better able 
to defend herself than a man_is able to defend her. 

The two men stood silent. The Princess read and sorted, 
speaking few and brief words. 

‘ Has a message come from the Duchess of Hohenstein ?’ 

‘Yes, your Highness; she will be ready,’ 

* You remembered to send for the Duke’s mourning uniform ?’ 

‘He asked for it. It has been sent for,’ 
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She laid aside her last letter and looked up with a smile. 

‘The Marquis de la Ferronniére is still in Hohenstein ?’ 

‘I believe so, your Highness,’ 

‘ Let him have a personal invitation from me to be present.’ 

Perneck went out to give the order. Ludovic’s heart leaped 
up within him. Some look, some syllable of greater intimacy 
would surely be given him. 

The Grand Duchess returned to her papers without speaking 
or looking up. He was mortified, almost to tears. Being still a 
candid and inexperienced youth, the consoling notion did not 
occur to him that possibly she too might have need to guard her- 
self against her emotions. The unexpected violence of his own 
feelings, these heights and abysses of hope and disappointment, 
alarmed him. He began to have a terror of being swept beyond 
the barrier of his scruples into the utterance for which, in spite of 
himself, his soul cried out. With despairing clearness he foresaw 
the day in which he should be compelled to banish himself from 
Hohenstein, Standing quietly, with eyes cast down, he wrestled 
with himself, while the Princess rearranged the pile of letters 
which she had arranged once already. 


The hour of noon was within three minutes of striking when 
the Grand Duchess of Felsenheim, attended by two ladies, 
advanced through the cathedral door towards the coffin of her 
grandfather. There was an immense congregation, and every 
member of it made an additional point of blackness. The wildest 
rumours had been busy in the city. Désirée’s actual appearance 
brought a thrill of certainty. The Duke of Hohenstein followed 
his niece. The Duke of Hohenstein, too, had been reported 
mysteriously missing, but here he came, looking precisely as 
unapproachable as usual, duly arrayed in a mourning habit, and 
attended by their lordships of Perneck and Adlersburg. It was 
noticed by the observant that he had none of his own guards 
about him—a circumstance which inclined waverers to the cause 
of his niece. The Duchess of Hohenstein followed, with a con- 
tingent of her children. She was pale and frightened, poor lady, 
being timid of disposition, as indeed was likely after nineteen 
years spent under the immediate dominion of Friedrich Karl. 
As for Ludovic de Saintré, to whom nobody paid particular atten- 
tion, he was walking demurely beside that bewildered envoy, the 
Marquis de la Ferronniére. 

The service proceeded. Désirée stood serious with a strange 
look of compassionate emotion in her eyes. Ldovic, watching 
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her, was quite sure that her thoughts were wholly filled by the 
solemn business of the hour. His own strayed involuntarily to 
the next public function upon which these walls were likely to 
look. It was not of a coronation that be was thinking, for a 
grand duchy is not quite a kingdom, and probably there would be 
none, but of a marriage. The day would come—must come— 
when she would stand here clothed in white instead of black. 
He looked at Waldemar, standing a yard or two behind her, and 
a veritable anguish came upon him. 

The ceremony was concluded, and the eminent persons of 
Hohenstein flowed out of the cathedral, each bursting with the 
gossip forbidden by decorum within these precincts. The Grand 
Duchess was seen to be driven to the Town Hall, so was the Duke 
of Hohenstein, but the Duchess and her children returned to the 
ducal abode from which they had come. Every Hohensteiner 
thirsted to discuss the position. The name of the poor old Grand 
Duke, Amadeus, which on this day at least should have furnished 
the text for kindly reminiscences, was scarcely so much as uttered. 

The new Grand Duchess, in her medieval fortress, sat down to 
a ceremonious meal, On her one side sat her angry uncle, on her 
other the Princess of Waldeneck. A guard of soldiers stood 
round her table, and the jealous eyes of Hermann watched her 
from afar. 

‘Is she much better off to-day,’ Ludovic asked himself, ‘ than 
she was three weeks ago in the castle beyond the wishing well ?’ 
Then he remembered the Duke of Toulouse, and decided that she 
was better off. For himself, his arm ached and his head throbbed, 
he had no mind for food, the world was hopelessly awry, and his 
future an arid Sahara. Suddenly he met the gleam of two grey 
eyes, kind, tranquil, steadfast. It was as if he tasted a clear 
draught of water in the midst of his desert. Instantly he was 
ashamed of his own mood. The sun came out again upon a world 
in which there were blows to be given and taken for her, and in 
which she walked, young, calm, and able. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue long day closed in without accident, and a heavy sleep came 
to make up to Ludovic for last night’s wakeful fever. He had 
not been long asleep, however, when he was suddenly awakened, 
and, starting up, found Perneck beside him, In a moment he was 
awake and alert, 
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‘I’m scenting danger,’ said Perneck, ‘and I want you with 
me. Yes that’s right, get dressed while I tell you. There’s a 
subterranean passage to the palace—the Grand Duke’s palace— 
which has been so long disused. Now, I have suspicions. I want 
you to reconnoitre that passage with me.’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘I had a mind to take Hermann, but he’s slippery ; he might 
have seen a chance of making some profit for himself out of it. 
Ready? Here’s a pistol. Don’t shoot, whatever happens, with- 
out my word, unless you see me down, or else death for yourself 
within a hair’s breadth.’ 

‘I will take care.’ 

‘Come, then.’ 

They went by still corridors where sentinels stood on guard, 
taking and giving a pass-word. Once Perneck paused. 

‘Her rooms are there,’ he said, and the light of his lantern 
flashed up on the carved stone-work overhead. 

Ludovic nodded silently. 

Down many winding stairs they went, to a range of vaults 
where the still air struck cold. There were soldiers stationed 
here. Perneck spoke to the serjeant in command; then he ad- 
vanced to a little arched doorway, giving access to yet another stair. 

* Quiet, now, De Saintré,’ he murmured. 

The lantern was closed, the hand that held it, reaching back- 
ward, sought Ludovic’s; the other hand groped along the wall, 
and a cautious foot crept forth to seek the stair. Slowly, noise- 
lessly, they descended, and went creeping along a dark, narrow 
passage, Perneck always a step ahead, a finger of each linked 
through the ring of the lantern. Perneck’s right hand and 
Ludovic’s left touched the wall. Thus no person could possibly 
escape unnoticed. The journey seemed interminable. They met 
no creature. At last the anxiously advancing foot of Perneck 
encountered an obstacle. He paused, feeling his way, then draw- 
ing Ludovic to him, dropped into his ear the lightest of whispers, 
‘The upward stair to the palace.’ 

Slowly they ascended. At the top was a closed door. A very 
narrow line of light showed below. Perneck, observing that, 
knew it safe to show a light on this side. There were bolts, but 
‘they were undrawn. Perneck’s fingers closed upon the head of 
one of them, and he drew the door a hair’s breadth inward. It 
made no resistance—it was unfastened. 

Again he closed his light, and putting the- lantern into 
Ludovic’s hand, whispered, ‘ Stand here on the third step. Take 
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the lantern. If you hear a sound, bolt the door behind me and 
fly back. No, no hesitation. Obey.’ 

Ludovic obeyed. The suppressed exultation of the eager 
voice lingered in his ear; he understood that this moment of 
peril was for his companion a moment of vivid joy. 

Perneck gently opened the door a little farther. A lantern 
hung against the wall. The room—a large cellar—was empty. 
He stepped gaily in and extinguished the lantern, after which he 
had some difficulty in finding his own doorway again. When he 
had found it and passed out, he carefully pushed forward the two 
strong bolts and rejoined his companion. 

‘It is so,’ he said, ‘There are people in the palace, and they 
are aware of the passage. That means that there is a head among 
them. Whose?’ 

‘Kurt von Kleist’s,’ said Ludovic. 

‘It may be,’ said Perneck, pondering. 

They were walking now in comfort, with a clear light cast 
from the lantern in Ludovic’s hand. 

‘Now,’ said Perneck, ‘ we must attack that palace in force and 
without a moment’s pause. There will, perhaps, be an attack on 
the Town Hall, too.’ 

He stood still, his face alive with thought. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘ As for you, you must go straight and inform 
the Grand Duchess,’ 

‘But she is asleep,’ 

‘She must be awakened. Mlle. Lisette will listen to you.’ 

So Ludovic, a little dubiously, sought the Princess’s ante- 
chamber, and told the sentinels that he came with a message from 
Herr von Perneck for the Grand Duchess, 

One of them advanced to the second door and beat upon it, 
crying out, ‘Mamzell Lisette !’ 

‘Stop!’ said De Saintré, approaching the door. 

‘ Lisette! Ecoutez,’ he called softly. 

A voice from the distance, not Lisette’s voice, answered, ‘ Que 
voulez-vous, M. de Saintré ?’ 

‘I have a message,’ he answered, ‘ from Count von Perneck 
for your Highness.’ 

‘It is well; I will come.’ 


Two minutes later, a figure wrapped in a long cloak came to 
the door. 


‘Come in,’ she said gravely, and he entered a little outer 
sitting-room. 
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Lisette, fully awake now, and in her usual gown, but turbaned 

in a gay kerchief over her curl-papers, was bringing in a lamp. 

He gave his message with the utmost simplicity and brevity. 

Désirée stood looking down, her face grave. 

‘They will not dare to blow us up,’ she remarked, ‘ because of 
my uncle.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Ludovic, ‘no one would do such a thing.’ 

‘The Duke of Hohenstein, I assure you, would do such a thing 
with a great deal of artistic pleasure.’ 

She stood silent. Ludovic was fain to ask at last whether she 
had any commands for him. 

‘Yes,’ she said, suddenly putting forth a hand; ‘ give me the 
cloak you are wearing.’ 

‘But j 

‘M. de Saintré, are you going to remind me that you are no 
subject of mine ?’ 

Ludovic took off his cloak and handed it to her without a word. 

She accepted but an inch or two of the hem, so that, unless 
he would see the cloak slip from her fingers, he was compelled to 
stand, holding the remainder. She looked at him with a look 
half of mischief, half of challenge, and a smile lifted her upper lip. 

But Ludovic held his face stern, not because her look failed to 
move him, but because it moved him too much, 

The light of her smile died out ; she let the cloak drop, and, 
holding her hand to him, said, ‘Good night, my friend; do not 
do rash and dangerous things with that wounded arm of yours.’ 

He stooped and kissed the hand, and Lisette, whose shrewd 
eyes had narrowly observed them, approached and received the 
cloak. 

Von Perneck’s strategy was not on this occasion complex. He 
proposed to attack the palace from the front and from the under- 
ground passage at the same moment. Inasmuch, however, as 
the enemy might be reasonably supposed to entertain a precisely 
similar design in regard to the Town Hall, he was anxious to 
leave in that building a sufficient garrison for its defence. The 
cellar communicating with the passage he had already filled with 
soldiers. __ 

The one stumbling-block in the path was Hermann von 
_Adlersburg ; ‘his. obedience to any superior officer whom it was in 
the power of Perneck to set over him, seemed more than doubtful ; 
on the other hand, neither his honour nor his discretion inspired 

sufficient confidence to make it possible to leave him in command. 
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‘I have more than half a mind,’ Perneck confided to Ludovic, 
‘to put him in the cells down here as a measure of precaution. 
But then, there he would be, to-morrow, wilder than ever. 
Whereas real action may sober him; or, foolhardy as he is, he 
may get killed or taken prisoner. It means that I must stop 
here. I have sent to Waldemar. He must be ready to attack 
the palace in front.’ 


‘ Will Waldemar not be displeased that you have decided this 
without him ?’ 

‘My best De Saintré, for what do you take me? I decide 
nothing. I merely inform my chief that we are in readiness, if 
such is his will. Waldemar is no fool; the command will return 
as a matter of course, and moreover, when we succeed, the credit 
will be his. That goes always to the greatest man concerned. 
You must take charge of the passage 

Here the door of the room gently opened, and a slim lad, wear- 
ing a military cloak, walked in. Perneck stared, open-eyed. 

‘It is her Highness,’ said Ludovic, springing up. 

‘Dear Herr von Perneck,’ said the Grand Duchess, smiling, 
‘do not look so scandalised. I must know what is being done for 
me, and my presence in my own character would be a trouble and 
embarrassment for the soldiers, Go on with what you were saying.’ 

‘Then you, De Saintré, must take command of the attack by 
way of the passage,’ Perneck resumed. ‘I wonder whether there 
is any man here who knows the inside of the palace.’ 

‘I know it,’ said the Grand Duchess. 

‘Your Highness knows the cellars where the passage opens?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And the way to the upper rooms ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And the situation of all the rooms ?’ 

‘Certainly. I spent two years there, when I was from ten to 
twelve years old. I have played hide-and-seek in those cellars.’ 

‘Can your Highness make a rough plan to guide M. de 
Saintré?’ - 

‘I can do better. I will go with him.’ 

‘No, that must not be,’ both men cried together. 

She heard them quite quietly. 

‘I think it will be better,’ she said. ‘Let us be reasonable. 
It would be dangerous, no doubt, if I were going in my own dress, 
recognisable by everybody; and it would be unnecessary if there 
were anyone else who knew the way as well as I do, But there 
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is noone. And how can aplan serve? M. de Saintré needs to 
be guided in the dark. Come, honestly, Herr von Perneck, do 
you not see that the chance of success is much better if I go?’ 

‘It is true,’ said Perneck. 

‘ And the danger is not so great. Iam not proposing to lead 
the fighting ’—here Perneck smiled a dubious smile—‘ and surely 
you do not fear that M. de Saintré will not take care of me.’ 

‘What I fear,’ said Perneck bluntly, ‘ is that he will get him- 
self killed taking care of you.’ 

‘It would not be a death to regret,’ said Ludovic warmly. 

‘Of that you are, perhaps, not the best judge,’ Perneck re- 
turned in his usual languid tone. His eyes noted as he spoke the 
quick colour that rushed to the Grand Duchess’s face ; an entirely 
new idea entered his mind and struck him silent. 

‘Do you mean to prevent me from going, Herr von Perneck ?’ 
Desirée asked after a moment. 

‘It is not for me to prevent your Highness from doing what- 
ever may be your Highness’s pleasure.’ 

‘But you will report my intention to Count von Adlersburg, 
and leave it to him to prevent me.’ 

‘I. shall certainly,’ Perneck answered, ‘think it my duty to 
report the matter to the Count. Unless,’ he added with a twinkle 
of the eye, ‘your Highness should see fit explicitly to forbid my 
doing so.’ 

‘I do forbid it ; I explicitly forbid it,’ Désirée cried. 

‘I shall, of course, obey your Highness’s desire, Perneck 
returned. 

‘Do we set out at once ?’ the Grand Duchess asked. 

‘We are waiting for Count von Adlersburg’s orders. With 
your Highness’s permission, I will go meanwhile to give instruc- 
tions to the officers who are to defend the Town Hall.’ 

He went out with a graver face than usual. ‘Oh, youth, 
youth!’ he murmured to himself, ‘a young woman is a more 
dangerous ware than gunpowder.’ 

The two who remained were silent for awhile. A certain 
constraint had arisen between them during the last day or two. 

Désirée presently began to speak hurriedly and uneasily. 

‘I can’t use a sword, but I can shoot, you know; and I have 
that pistol. I am not going to bea drag upon you.’ 

Ludovic, standing before her, bowed silently. 


She stood up, impatiently, irresolutely, and came a step 
towards him, 
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‘What, not a word,’ she said, ‘to welcome the Prince 
Amadeus ?’ 

The words hardly rang true. Ludovic felt himself pained by 
them, he scarcely knew why. 

‘War is serious,’ he said, ‘when it comes close, and the life of 
the Prince Amadeus is not his own.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the Princess, with a sudden note of impatience that 
-was quite genuine, ‘I am sick of all this guarding and watching 
and exaggerating of every trivial danger. If a woman is to bea 
ruler, it is well that she should see something and share something 
-of the dangers which she costs to men. Good Heavens, M. de 
Saintré, do you think I am made of something so different from 
yourself, that I can sit quiet in an inner room and hear others 
fighting for me, while I have powertohelp? I have been trained 

‘to act and do and think for myself, like a king; not to sit still and 
mind what I was bidden like a school-girl.’ 

‘ Indeed, I believe you are right,’ said Ludovic. * But-——’ 

‘But, what?’ 

‘It hurts a man so to see a woman in danger.’ 

She looked at him with a retort upon her lips; but she 
restrained it. Perhaps she was dimly conscious that a retort 
applying to the sex at large was no answer to a speech in which 
‘man’ and ‘ woman’ had stood for ‘I’ and ‘ you.’ 

‘That is mere sentimentality,’ she declared in quite a friendly 
tone. ‘ But, indeed, I have observed that man is the sentimental 
half of humanity. Pray sit down, M. de Saintré; I cannot 
accustom myself to seeing you stand there with that military 
stiffness. Tell me what the Marquis de la Ferronniére said to 
you, this morning.’ But the words of wisdom of the Marquis de 
la Ferronniére were not destined at that time to be repeated. 

Perneck returned with a paper in his hand. 

‘Waldemar’s order!’ cried the Grand Duchess, 

‘Yes. M. de Saintré, it is now twenty-five minutes past 
one. At a quarter to two, exactly, you will enter the palace. 
You may take up your position as soon as you please. Stay 
—what is the name of this young volunteer who is going with 
you ?’ 

. ‘I leave that to you, Herr von Perneck,’ said the Grand 
Duchess demurely. 

Perneck hesitated. Then a light broke in upon him, 

‘How old is the young Prince of Minorca—the son of your 
Highness’s aunt ?’ 
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‘Oh, about eighteen, Yes, certainly. That will do capitally. 
I am Amadeus of Minorca.’ 

‘I will come with you,’ said Perneck, ‘ and explain that to the 
soldiers.’ 

They descended together. A considerable detachment of men 
was gathered in the cellar. Perneck explained in a few words 
that the conduct of the attack was entrusted to M. de Saintré. 
Satisfaction visibly prevailed, for the tale of the Duke of Hohen- 
stein’s capture was well known, and Ludovic was at the height of 
a probably fugitive popularity. 

‘This young gentleman,’ Perneck proceeded, following his own 
instruction, and lying, since he had to lie, boldly, ‘is the Prince of 
Minorca, the Grand Duchess’s cousin, Some of you, no doubt, 
saw him this morning at his grandfather’s funeral. The Prince is 
well acquainted with the inside of the palace, and has undertaken 
to guide you. The Grand Duchess has no nearer relation ; and I 
trust every man among you to protect and defend him.’ 

The soldiers looked at the supposed prince. None of them 
suspected the disguise; they were pleased with the boy’s spirit, 
and flattered to have him with them. 

‘You remember your hour, M. de Saintré ?’ 

‘I remember.’ 

‘Farewell, then, and good luck to your enterprise.’ 

‘ Farewell,’ said De Saintré. 

The Prince Amadeus preserved a prudent silence, 

A long ten minutes passed. 

‘Now,’ said De Saintré, ‘we will enter the passage. Come 
slowly, and make no noise.’ 

He lifted a lantern and led the way. Désirée walked beside 
him, silent. Glancing at her, he saw that her eyes were bright 
and her mouth firm. 

The long passage was safely traversed. At the door De 
Saintré stooped, and cautiously slid back the bolts. Then, with 
equal caution, he drew the door a finger’s breadth open. Beyond 
was darkness. 

‘Stay there,’ he said briefly to the Princess, who stood on the 
step at his side. 

He stepped into the room. There was nosound. He slipped 
the shutter from his lantern, The room was empty. He 
summoned the rest by a gesture. Désirée stole again to his side. 
She had obeyed his order in silence, but now she murmured, as if 
it were a private reflection spoken audibly by chance: ‘There will 
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be a Duchess of Aurillac one day, who will have need of a docile 
temper.’ 

De Saintré smiled in spite of himself, and would hardly have 
refrained from reply, but at that moment a sudden rumour and 
agitation broke out in the house above. There were sounds of 
hurrying feet, brief commands, a clang of metal, then suddenly a 
shot. 

‘Which way ?’ Ludovic whispered to the Grand Duchess. 

She took his hand and led him through the door into a second 
cellar, and thence to a dark passage and another flight of steps, 
which in its turn gave upon a second corridor, also dark. The 
lantern showed it empty as far as a bend. Ludovic sent a man 
forward to reconnoitre. All was reported safe, and they advanced. 
The passage into which they turned was fairly light, for the night 
was clear, and the moon shone in through several windows. Over- 
head the noise and cries increased. 

‘We must go there, I suppose ?’ the Grand Duchess murmured, 
with a motion of her head towards the sounds. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ They seem to be fighting i in the Banqueting Hall. There is 
a way through the throne room from the private apartments, 
which probably they don’t know.’ 

She led them up other stairs and along other passages. They 
crossed a suite of communicating rooms, the rumour of conflict 
growing louder at every step, and emerged into the great bare 
throne room, with a ghostly chandelier looming in its centre, and 
the throne swathed in its white mufflings showing vaguely at one 
end. The battle was raging just beyond the next door. Ludovic 
drew aside the supposed prince. 

‘You must stay here,’ he said. 

‘Why ?’ she murmured. 

‘That you may not have it on your conscience that your 
wilfulness risked all our lives.’ 

. He led her to the empty throne, drew aside the hangings 
where they met, and when she was seated, set the lantern at her 
feet, and let the hangings fall again over her. 

‘If the fight goes against us you will have the strength of 
mind to sit still until you can escape by the passage ?’ 

‘I will,’ she answered, firmly. 

Ludovic rejoined his men, marshalled them in order, gave 
them a few instructions, and then, with a cry, the whole band 
dashed through into the banqueting room. The sudden glare of 
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light was dazzling. The many windows stood wide, and the floor 
near them sparkled with broken glass. On the balconies, and 
inside the windows, and pushing forward into the room, were 
waves and floods of men—the attackers—and facing these were 
other waves and floods of defenders. Tables and seats lay over- 
turned on the floor; on other tables men were standing as on a 
vantage ground. Weapons gleamed and flashed, there were cries 
and moans and the clash.of arms, and lights leaping noisily to life 
from the mouth of pistols. Here and there, among the whirlwind 
of movement, lay some man stretched motionless, 

Into this stress and din rushed Ludovic and his men. For 
some minutes all was heat, tumult, and hand-to-hand fighting. 
Ludovic, pressing strenuously onward, had a strange sense of having 
been at this business all his life, and of possessing a strange inner 
coolness in its midst. The perceptive, calculating, acting parts of 
his mind were active beyond all example, but his emotions were 
untouched. A man bore headlong upon him, whom he recognised 
for one of the comrades of Kurt von Kleist, with whom he had 
supped nine days earlier. He swerved from under the blow of the 
lifted sword, and smote his own into the. man’s heart, all without 
any sense either of apprehension or of remorse. Désirée would 
not have recognised this cool and ruthless swordsman, but, indeed, 
it was impossible she should ever see him, for her presence would 
have made another man of him, fiercer, perhaps, but less elated, 
and more apprehensive. 

At last the defenders were driven back, still fighting despe- 
rately, through an outer hall to the great staircase. Twenty or 
thirty of them were slain, some of them had surrendered them- 
selves prisoners, and a few still lingered, keeping up by twos and 
threes a vain fight in the midst of the enemy. The diminished 
main body, however, with Kurt von Kleist in command, effected 
a retreat, fighting for every step, to the gateway, and escaping 
entire, crumbled away into the town. _ 

Ludovic, when he saw the way that things were going, hurried 
back to the throne room. He was unable to measure whether 
minutes had gone by or hours ; time had become at once lengthened 
and shortened like time in a dream, and it seemed in another age 
that he had quitted Désirée. 

As he went, he met a fresh rush of men pouring into the 
Banqueting Hall. He recognised among them Hermann von 
Aldersburg, and a minute later Perneck seized him by the arm. 

‘The Prince?’ he demanded breathlessly, 
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‘ Safe,’ said De Saintré. 

‘And you?’ 

‘Not a scratch.’ 

With a sigh of relief Perneck passed on. 

‘We have beaten them off from the Town Hall,’ another con- 
spirator said, lingering a moment before De Saintré. 

‘ And we have dislodged them here.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the other. ‘ Did the bridegroom do much ?’ 

‘The bridegroom ?’ 

‘The Minorca princeling.’ 

‘Oh, yes, he did his part manfully.’ 

The other passed on, and Ludovic hurried on his way. A 
grasp on his arm delayed him. 

‘ Where is the Prince of Minorca?’ demanded Hermann. 

Ludovic could not bring himself to a plain answer. 

‘ You had better look among the soldiers,’ he replied, and he 
remained standing in his place till Hermann was out of sight. 

Two minutes later he was beside the Grand Duchess. 

‘Victory, victory!’ he said. ‘They are driven out from here; 
they are driven back from the Town Hall!’ 

She started up. 

‘You always bring me good news,’ she said, and the tone of her 
voice was almost a caress. 

They advanced together towards the lighted doorway of the 
banqueting room. 

Just as they were upon the threshold, Hermann, crying wildly, 
‘Fight for her, youngster, if you would have her!’ rushed, sword 
in hand, upon Désirée. 

Ludovic flung himself between them, crying, ‘ It is the Prin- 
cess!’ The thrust that was meant for her breast entered his, and 
darkness fell. 

A minute or two later a flicker of consciousness returned. He 
was dimly aware that he lay on the steps of the throne, and that 
the Princess was bending over him, her tears falling on his face 
and her voice murmuring his name. 

He tried to say ‘ Désirée,’ but the effort seemed to suck life out 
of him, and the world again sank away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


For séme days Ludovic de Saintré lay between life and death, and 
weeks went by before he could rise or walk. In the meantime, 
the Grand Duchess had been universally acknowledged ; the Duke 
of Hohenstein had retired with a handsome allowance to Paris; 
Hermann von Adlersburg, after being tried and sentenced to 
banishment, had blown his brains out; and Ursel Brock was in 
possession of her twelve cows and the fullest possible privileges of 
pasturage. 

The Grand Duchess had by no means left her champion un- 
visited during his illness, but her visits had been brief, and her 
conversation carefully unexciting. He was removed, in the hot 
days after midsummer, to a hunting castle high among the hills ; 
and it was not until late in July that he returned, pale and thin, 
but practically recovered, to Hohenstein. His three weeks of 
mountain solitude had given him time for reflection and resolve. 
His part was now chosen, and this brief visit to Hohenstein was 
to be a visit of farewell. On the afternoon of his arrival, Perneck, 
Colonel Hillers, and Ernst von Eschler came to see him ; and the 
presence of the others debarred him from putting to Perneck 
certain questions which he hungered to have answered. From 
the Grand Duchess, who was now residing at the castle where he 
had known her first, came a message that she would send a carriage 
for him next day. ' 

Next day, accordingly, he drove between the dark foliage of 
the woodland which three months earlier had twinkled so brightly 
green. He passed the shrine with its yellow spark of lamplight, 
and the wishing well, whose spiral of water gleamed bright as 
glass in the July sun. His heart swelled and sank. Even these 
outward things seemed to have grown a portion of his soul. How 
was it possible that he should tear himself away ? 

It was a very pale Ludovic who alighted at those wide steps 
which his mind had beheld so often since the day when he steadily 
descended them with a princess in disguise at his heels. He was 
conducted to the long saloon of many windows where he had 
restored to her her locket, and where he had contemplated the 
stupor of her parrot. The parrot was at this moment stationed 
upon the balcony, where it backed luxuriantly in the sunshine, 
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opening and shutting first one and then the other of its little 
cunning eyes. 

The Grand Duchess came forward quickly from the little white 
velvet room. Her hair had grown long enough to be tied with a 
ribbon into a bunch of short curls ; her dress was white ; she struck 
him as looking taller, older, and for the first time it flashed upon 
him that she was in truth a beautiful woman. She held out her 
hand to him, with her sweet, sincere smile. 

‘So pale still?’ she said. ‘It has been a long-drawn-out 
suffering that you took in my place.’ 

She led him into that little writing room, with its carved 
circular window and its armorial hangings, and made him sit 
opposite her, as he had sat on that other day which seemed so 
long ago, and yet seemed like yesterday. For a moment both 
were silent, both remembering. 

Then Désirée, lifting her clear eyes, said, ‘ Do you remember 
how I told you, that day in Waldemar’s garden, that I would 
govern Felsenheim as you would be glad to have it governed ?’ 

‘I remember.’ 

‘Well, I have tried. Let me tell you.’ And she told him 
what she had done and what attempted ; the opposition that faced 
her, and the obstacles that were placed in her way. ‘There is no 
one who really stands by the,’ she concluded, ‘ but Von Perneck.’ 

‘ Not Waldemar?’ 

‘ No, not Waldemar, altogether. He would like to give freedom 
as a favour, a privilege, not as a right.’ 

‘Freedom granted as a privilege will develop by and by into 
freedom as a right,’ Ludovic sagely remarked. 

A touch of surprise came into her face. ‘I want help,’ said 
she. ‘I want another conviction near me like my own. You have 
done so much for me, M. de Saintré, I want you to do one thing 
more. Stay here, and be my Prime Minister.’ 

‘Ah, Madame,’ cried Ludovic, ‘ you know how to veil your 
gratitude gracefully. But indeed I cannot accept an undeserved 
honour because I had the lucky chance of being the man who 
came between you and a madman’s sword.’ 

‘Oh, no, M. de Saintré,’ the Grand Duchess gravely returned, 
‘it is not for your sake, it is for my sake, and Felsenheim’s, that 
I want you. I know that there is an easier and perhaps a happier 
life waiting for you in your own country, and that to be a 
Due d’Aurillac is a more brilliant thing than to be the minister 
of a petty German sovereign. I ask you as friend to friend, as 
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comrade to comrade, to stay and help me in the work that falls to 
my share.’ 

He looked down, afraid to meet her eyes. 

‘Well?’ said the Grand Duchess, gently. 

‘I cannot,’ said Ludovic, in a low voice. 

‘ You cannot ?’ echoed the Grand Duchess. 

‘TI cannot, because I love you.’ 

Silence came again. She rose slowly to her feet, her one hand 
resting on the arm of the sofa, her face as white as his. Ludovic 
rose too, and they stood facing each other. 

‘It was better to say it,’ said Ludovic; ‘sooner or later I must 
have betrayed it. I can go away. I cannot stay and see you day 
by day, and accept your trust in me.’ 

She stood, still silent. He turned to move away. 

‘M. de Saintré,’ she murmured, ‘ stop a moment.’ 

He paused. 

‘ Two things,’ she said, speaking with evident effort, and in a 
thin voice. ‘ First, whatever happens, I take your love as the 
greatest possible honour, something that I must live worthy of. 
Then, don’t go away from Hohenstein till we have met again.’ 

‘I will not; but let me go now.’ 

She bowed her head, and he went away without another word, 

The Grand Duchess, being left alone, sank back into her seat 
and remained sitting perfectly still for about ten minutes, At 
the end of that time she lifted the gilded cover of the ornate ink- 
bottle in the writing-table and wrote a summons convening her 
Cabinet Council for the hour of eleven on the morrow. Then she 
wrote a single line to Ludovic De Saintré, asking him to come the 
next day at twelve. 

Punctually at noon Ludovic arrived. He was informed that 
her Highness was still engaged with her Council, and was ushered 
into the little white writing-room to wait for her. 

Five minutes latera rapid step came across the saloon and she 
entered. Her cheeks were rosy, her whole face alight with some 
animating excitement. 

‘I have been taking my fate into my own hands,’ she said 
hurriedly. ‘I have been talking to my Council, face to face, 
about my most intimate personal concerns. They have been 
pressing me—you know they always do—to marry,’ 

‘Naturally,’ said Ludovic, courageously. 

‘I told them to-day that I left it in their hands. I would 
either marry not at all or else—or else—that there was only one 
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man in the world whom as a truthful woman I could marry. I 
expected—I thought that I should have to come and tell you that 
we must part for ever. But it isn’t that. It is the other way.’ 

‘I—I don’t understand,’ said Ludovic, breathless. 

‘I told them,’ said Désirée, finding her natural voice and 
speaking firmly, ‘that I could never marry any man but you— 
and I am going to be married.’ 

‘But I am not, of royal descent,’ he murmured. 

The Grand Duchess of Felsenheim had upon occasion a truly 
royal outspokenness. There was a barely perceptible pause. 
Then, ‘ No,’ she said, ‘ but your children will be.’ 


THE END. 














French and English Minxes. 


N his essay on Machiavelli Macaulay points out, and proves 
conclusively, that the vice which is regarded with horror in 
any given age has a much more demoralising effect on the 
general character of the individual who practises it than is the 
case when that same vice is accepted and tolerated by society. 
Now the qualities which go to make up the ideal minx are so 
foreign to the English nature, which is apt to err on the side 
of bluntness and even of brutal frankness, that, in taking up 
her artful réle, the English minx will be certain to fall into 
gross exaggeration. Like nine-tenths of her race she is sadly 
lacking in dramatic instinct. She creates for herself a code of 
manners largely composed of willades, and shrugs, and half-uttered 
phrases, and brings these weapons into play whatever the cir- 
cumstances and whoever the audience. The result of this man- 
euvring, whether on the stage or in the drawing-room, is that 
there is seldom anything convincing in the performance, which in 
the words of Major Pendennis, applied to Blanche Amory, is 
usually ‘ affected and underbred.’ 

It is otherwise with the representatives of the minx in 
France, and for this reason : 

In France the training of girls has been for centuries more 
conventional and artificial than in England; therefore the arti- 
ficiality of manner—the calculated effects, which are the essence 
of a minx—are not so perceptible as they would be if the gulf 
separating the minx from the rest of her contemporaries were 
wider and more clearly marked. Hence in France a minx may 
be perfectly ladylike, and even distinguée, like Bijou and Ariane, 
creatures of Gyp’s, while in England, deserting, as she does, 
the frank freedom of her sex, she must almost necessarily be 
vulgar. Hence also in England a minx can generally be 
detected after five minutes’ conversation, while in France a pro- 
longed acquaintance with her is necessary in order to establish 
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her claim to the title ; and even then many people will be found 
to dispute it, as in the case of Ariane, though it is probable that 
Blanche Amory is wholly without champions. 

Certain qualities minxes on both sides of the Channel have in 
common. They cultivate surface emotions as part of their stock 
in trade, on the same principle as the hardest-hearted people are 
most easily moved by a play. They are practical and far-seeing, 
and do nothing without careful calculation ; they have a passion 
for notoriety, and are possessed with a burning desire to épater 
leurs camarades. They have no interest in intellectual pursuits 
for their own sake, but only value them as a means of showing 
off ; they are as incapable of love as they are of gratitude or of 
any fixed sentiment that does not tend to their own advantage. 
The minx is cruel for the sheer love of cruelty, and she revels in 
mystery, even when straightforward methods would serve her 
turn as well. Her ambitions are of the earth, earthy, and begin 
and end with money and power, while her conversation is sure to 
work round to herself in the long run, however remote the start- 
ing point may apparently be. It is needless to add that minxes 
have no humour, or most probably they would never have become 
minxes; for humour is a sense of the relative proportions of 
things, and minxes take themselves seriously and are at once the 
actors and audiences of every play. 

If an English minx is less depraved than a French one, she is 
undoubtedly far less clever, and far more vulgar. The two 
typical English minxes are Isabella Thorpe (Northanger Abbey) 
and Blanche Amory in Pendennis. Isabella is a minx of the 
blatant sort, loud, empty, and self-assertive. She uses big words, 
is noisy in manner and gay in her dress. Her protestations are 
as exaggerated as her appearance; she snatches at friendship with 
the same facility as she drops it again, but no hint is ever given 
that she is likely to develop into anything worse than the detest- 
ably vulgar young woman who takes forcible possession of 
Catherine Morland. Of course no one would ever expect to find 
in Miss Austen a picture of the worst kind of minx. Here and 
there, as in Lucy Steele and Mrs. Clay, she sketches in natures 
with some of the essential minxish qualities of slyness and love 
of plotting, but they lack the verve and entrain necessary to the 
part, and are too busy forwarding their material ends to care 
about winning the social success which is as the breath of her 
nostrils to the born minx. 

In Mrs. Gaskell too we should search vainly for the study of 
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aminx. Outwardly Mrs. Kirkpatrick in Wives and Daughters 
has many of the characteristics, but then Mrs. Kirkpatrick is not 
in the least a bad-hearted woman, and most of her defects and 
shortcomings might have disappeared altogether had she been 
more prosperous early in life. 

It is to a man and not to a woman that we must look if we 
wish to know what a minx unveiled is really like, and (for reasons 
hereafter to be stated) the perfect type of the English variety is 
not Becky Sharp, but Blanche Amory. Blanche is the most con- 
sistently unattractive minx in the whole collection, French, English, 
or Russian. She has taken on a thin veneer of intellectual attain- 
ments during her residence abroad, and uses these with judgment 
upon her adorers. Her moyens are few (a pretty face is her great 
card), and are made to do duty upon all occasions; but, though she 
succeeded in getting a firm hold both of Pen and M. Alcide, and also 
of Harry Foker, she never managed to subjugate either the Major 
or Mr. Pynsent. The Major, who had the eyes of a lynx for the 
weaknesses of humanity, saw that she was ‘ forward, affected, and 
underbred,’ while Pynsent summed her up in the remark that 
she ‘dragged her shoulders out of her dress, and never let her 
eyes alone.’ These two criticisms might still be applied to Blanche 
Amory’s modern representatives. They roll their eyes for one 
sex, and leave their sentences unfinished for the other—not the 
least because they are in doubt as to the meaning they desire 
to convey, but because they wish to find out how their hints 
of detraction will be received before they commit themselves 
irretrievably. 

But whatever the impression made by Blanche on her casual 
acquaintances, at home they all knew her for what she really was, 
and did not scruple (when it was quite safe) to express their 
opinions. Sir Francis Clavering, her stepfather, openly ‘ wishes 
her down a well,’ a wish that must frequently have been endorsed 
by the maid whom she bullied and the brother whose ears she 
boxed. Thackeray would have us believe that Laura Bell was taken 
in by her for a long time, but this is surely a mistake. Instinct 
plays a large part in female feelings, and most girls would have 
distrusted the professions of a young lady who told them on a first 
introduction that their ‘robe was not well made, nor their bonnet 
very fresh,’ and they would have rated the compliment as to eyes 
and ‘tint’ as the mere make-weight it really was. But this is 
characteristic of Blanche. Her spite in the long run prevails even 
over her own advantage, and is the chief factor in her ultimate 
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failure. But for her own folly she might have married Pen long 
before the crash came, and have been safe. 

Becky Sharp, on the other hand, though she was dubbed a 
minx by her friends, was in reality a great deal more of an adven- 
turess. A minx acts entirely by calculation, and manages to 
shape circumstances according to her will. An adventuress is 
sometimes moved by impulse, and is most commonly and to a 
large extent the prey of circumstances. Minxes are born; adven- 
turesses are often made; and though we cannot exactly accept 
Becky’s celebrated statement as to the influence of 5,000I. a year 
on her moral character, yet perhaps if she had been born to it and 
grown up beneath its fostering rays she might really have turned 
out a very different woman. Becky had her illusions too about 
her own character, and in this also she challenges comparison with 
the minx pure and simple, if one may be allowed to apply such 
epithets to such beings. It is impossible to imagine Blanche, or 
Bijou, or Ariane soliloquising over the charms of a country life 
and the joys of counting the apricots on the wall, and of picking 
the dead leaves off a geranium. Yet more than once Becky wearies 
of her hand-to-mouth existence, and contemplates sincerely, if 
evanescently, the attractions of a life where everybody is paid. 
Of course she was absolutely mistaken, but such reflections would 
never have crossed the minds of the other young ladies. They 
knew themselves too well. Mrs. Rawdon Crawley owed a great 
deal of her social popularity and success as a business woman to 
the French blood in her veins, which she derived from her 
‘Montmorency ’ ancestresses. This gave her tact and entrain, and 
a thorough enjoyment of whatever part she might be playing at 
the moment. She alone among them all could look outside her- 
self, and realise the incongruous absurdity of many of her pro- 
ceedings. What pleasure she must have had in hoodwinking 
Lady Jane, and in fooling Sir Pitt to the top of his bent! To be 
sure it was for her own advantage, but there is a real sense of 
fun at the bottom of it all. Yet it is impossible to read Becky's 
history witlfout feeling that her biographer was not quite certain 
what he wanted to make of her. He tells us in so many words 
that Becky was of ‘a good-natured and obliging disposition,’ and 
that ‘she liked Amelia rather than otherwise.’ But these two 
statements are hardly consistent with her beating little Rawdon 
for listening to her singing outside the door, or with her speech 
to Amelia about George the night before the battle. The woman 
who was capable of such stupid and wanton cruelty would not 
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have put up with a scolding from her victim the very next day; 
neither would she have sent Mrs. O’Dowd to look after her. 
Still less would she have kept George Osborne’s proposal to elope 
in her own possession, until she saw that its production was the 
only method of forcing Emmy to marry Dobbin. Daudet’s 
Madame Risler ainé, the very apotheosis of a low-born minx, 
acted very differently. 

Naturally Becky deteriorates in the course of the struggle. 
She was never gifted with fine feelings or many scruples of delicacy, 
but probably when she cast her spells over George Osborne and 
his écarté-playing friends (who must have bored her colossally) 
she would still have drawn the line at the episode of Lord Steyne. 
She and Rawdon needed money badly, and she got it in the only 
way that occurred to her, and one thing led to another, as things 
will, Her methods are old-fashioned now, though her aims are 
not, and it is interesting to watch how the English moralist 
refuses to let either her or Blanche reap the fruits of their mis- 
deeds. In France they manage these things differently, and the 
curtain falls upon Bijou and Ariane amidst the applause of their 
friends. 

It might likewise have so fallen out for Madame Risler ainé, 
née Sidonie Chébe, if it had not been for her own carelessness. 
In Sidonie, M. Daudet has drawn one of the most real and strik- 
ing pictures in literature of the depravity that is born of covetous- 
ness, when none of the restraining influences of education are 
brought to bear. The terrible part of Sidonie is that she is 
a fact, which Bijou, the charming Bijou, equally soulless and 
equally cruel, is not. Sidonie is the incarnation of a vicious and 
low-born minx, such as Paris produces by the dozen. She has 
all the love of money, capacity for calculation, adaptation of 
means to an end, desire to humiliate those who are better off than 
herself, which are so characteristic of her class. She has also the 
passion for notoriety and for purposeless cruelty that can only 
exist in a soul which has never had one thought or aspiration for 
an immaterial object. Georges Fromont is no more to her than 
Risler, or than Franz. Her first efforts to attract him were 
merely prompted by the knowledge that he was the highest 
game within her reach, and also that he was the property of some 
one else. She knows exactly how to make and keep him her 
slave; yet, smothered in luxury as she is, her triumph is still 
incomplete as long as Georges’ wife is in ignorance of what is 
going on around her. The intrigue which Sidonie weaves round 
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her husband’s brother Franz, whom she had thrown over when 
Fromont loomed on her horizon, is one of the most masterly 
episodes in fiction. She calculates carefully every move that may 
convert the judge who has come to expose her into the lover who 
is to be rendered powerless, and when once the compromising 
letter has been wrung from him which entreats her to run away, 
she is at ease and is happy. It is a fine touch, and true to the 
nature of such a woman as Sidonie, that even at the moment of 
her exposure she does not forget to secure this letter, in order to 
drive to suicide the husband whom she has blinded. There is no 
entertainment to be got out of Sidonie, but there is a horrible 
fascination about her story. 

Ariane is the most wholly satisfactory of all the minxes, as is 
proved by the fierce denial given by mere superficial students of 
her career that she is a minx atall. ‘What!’ they exclaim, 
‘would all her girl friends have admired her, and would her 
family have worshipped and depended on her, if she had merely 
been wrapped up in herself and only intent on getting her own 
way? If she was anxious to secure for herself a good position, 
why did she, beautiful and clever as she was, refuse one brilliant 
parti after another? And as to the appearance and manners of 
the Marquis de Bruges being such as to place him beyond the 
pale of possible husbands, was there ever a man so disgracié de 
la nature that some woman could not fall in love with him, 
especially when she heard him abused by everybody else?’ 

The answer to this is that we have all of us known people— 
men as well as women—whom it is a tradition to admire, and in 
these cases it is almost always the family who start the chorus 
of applause. Outsiders acquiesce in tie verdict, partly from 
laziness, partly from a feeling that it is unamiable to press the 
point. But when at last some one has the courage to observe 
that Polly always contrives to keep herself en évidence, and 
Carrie is by no means indifferent to the advantages of money, it 
will be found that various damning facts in corroboration of 
this view aré sure to have occurred to others. There is only 
one member of society whose testimony is absolutely trust- 
worthy and unbiassed, and that is a younger brother. Tried in 
this court, Ariane was condemned, with no recommendation to 
mercy ! 

From the moment of her introduction to us, in the middle of 
her girl friends, who are thrown hopelessly into the shade by her 
superior beauty and air of distinction, Ariane loses no opportunity 
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pour se faire valoir and to épater les autres. She provokes from 
her companions a list of her various virtues and accomplishments : 
how she watches over the small children, teaches the big ones, and 
does the housekeeping ; while at the same time she waltzes, rides, 
swims, fences, sings, acts, and paints better than anyone else. 
She never neglects a chance of drawing attention to the obscurity 
of her dressmaker, the claims her family have on her time, even 
to the small Jacques, for whose solfeggio lesson she must hurry 
away, or to the disinterested and romantic nature of her views of 
marriage. Yet her remarks are so very incidental, and dropped 
out with such perfect taste and tact, that a listener would be 
captious indeed to take exception to them. It is during this 
conversation that she first hears of the Marquis de Bruges, 
cousin of the young lady whose marriage ceremony her friends 
are met to discuss. He is described by the bride elect as 
‘awkward ...and vulgar... and sly... and boring... and ill- 
mannered, with nothing whatever to recommend him but the fact 
that even during his father’s lifetime he has twelve thousand a 
year.’ Politeness requires that some one should reply to Mlle. 
Brigitte de Tremble’s tirade, so Ariane softly drops out, ‘And 
afterwards?’ ‘Qh, afterwards,’ answered Brigitte, ‘he will have 
at least thirty-two thousand, without counting the fortune that 
his aunt is sure to leave him.’ It is after this announcement that 
Ariane feigns to pay no further attention to the discussion of M 
de Bruges, but takes occasion casually to observe that she intends 
to become an old maid, and also to explain her carelessness in 
having ordered, ‘chez une petite couturiére de rien du tout,’ a 
white dress to wear at Brigitte’s wedding, which is a breach of all 
the usual customs. Brigitte accepts her excuses in perfect good 
faith, but is none the less entirely eclipsed on her wedding day by 
the brilliant beauty of her friend. This truc, it may be noted, 
is a favourite one of Gyp’s, and is repeated with equal success by 
Bijou. 

Ariane then goes home, rejects afresh a ‘mariage splendide,’ 
a ‘mariage inespéré; cent cinquante mille francs de rente’ (six 
thousand a year and no expectations!), ‘un nom acceptable, 
un physique agréable, des opinions excellentes, une moralité 
suffisante, again trots out her resolution of a love match or 
a convent, and skilfully drives her mother into such a corner 
over the muddled accounts of a charity, that the poor woman 
is forced to accept her daughter’s offer to replace her as treasurer 
of the charity of the Repentir Momentané, whose meetings 
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are held at the Hotel de Bruges. This step gained, all the rest 
is easy. At Brigitte’s marriage she declines an introduction 
to the Marquis, who is remarkable for his ‘air béte et vulgaire, 
pieds et oreilles horribles, expression bestiale, vétements mal 
faits,’ and succeeds rapidly in gaining the good graces of the 
paralysed Duc de Bruges, and his sister, whom she takes care to 
inform, on the following day, that she never rides, as her father 
cannot afford to keep a horse for her. Altogether the wedding is 
a series of triumphs for Ariane, who moves serenely about, quite 
unconscious of the one jarring note in the hymn of her praise, 
which (her brothers being absent) is uttered by M. de Folleuil. 
‘Ce pauvre Montespan! il a une si haute idée de I’intelligence 
et de l’esprit de conduite de sa fille, et en méme temps une 
crainte si salutaire de ses trés respectueuses observations, qu'il 
n’ose bouger sans la consulter...et les bonnes amies de Mme 
de Montespan disent aussi volontiers, dans un ensemble vraiment 
touchant : “ Quel bonheur pour cette pauvre Marguerite d’avoir 
une fille pareille . . . elle est incapable de s’occuper de quoi que ce 
soit. . . c'est sa fille qui dirige tout.”’' Madame d’Ancoche 
replies that it is all quite true, and goes on to tell him that 
Ariane is obliged to replace her mother as treasurer of the 
Repentir Momentané, a remark that calls forth the question from 
Folleuil whether Mme. d’Ancoche has not observed that M. de 
Bruges is looking at Ariane very attentively, which she scoffs at. 
After this {the affair advances rapidly. Ariane behaves to 
perfection—is absorbed in her accounts—but when she is driven 
to speak to Hugues in his father’s house does so in a gay and un- 
embarrassed manner, trying to talk of horses and such subjects 
as are likely to appeal to him. His father and aunt are not long 
in perceiving his infatuation, and deplore, first to each other 
and then to Hugues himself, the absolute impossibility of such 
a pearl among maidens ever accepting the hand of this monster, 
in spite of the 35,0001. a year that would be his some day. 
Ariane, however, manages in ways of her own to keep up the 
spirits of her admirer, and lets fall in the most accidental manner 
that she expects to be walking in the Allée Bagatelle in company 
with her little brothers, These precocious youths stand in 


’ Poor Montespan ! he has such exalted ideas of his daughter’s wisdom and 
cleverness, and at the same time such a salutary dread of her respectful remarks, 
that he never dares to stir without consulting her first. .. And Madame de 
Montespan’s friends are always exclaiming, with a unanimity that is really touch- 
ing, ‘What a comfort for that poor Marguerite, who is incapable of managing 
anything at all, to have a daughter like that. It is she who does everything !’ 
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mortal terror of her, but they have all their wits about them, 
and compare notes as to the discrepancies between her words 
and her deeds upon various subjects, more especially when they 
come face to face with ‘le gros monsieur,’ whom they take first 
for a horse-dealer. In some respects Ariane plays her part only 
too well, for she so convinces all her friends of her disinterested- 
ness that in the end she is obliged to abandon some of her 
delicacy and resort to coarser methods in order to open Hugues’s 
eyes. The pretended fainting fit at the sight of Hugues’s accident 
at the Concours Hippique (to which she had dragged her 
astonished family) having served no other purpose than to en- 
lighten Jean, the doctor, and her father as to her ‘little 
ways,’ she was forced to play her last card. This was a farewell 
visit to the Bruges household before taking the veil. Even then 
it was necessary to faint on Hugues’s colossal neck before matters 
could be brought to a crisis, and Ariane did not achieve her 
fortune without unmasking herself to her father-in-law. What, 
one wonders, was her life in the future? Did she pretend to be 
as blind to her husband’s defects in the future as she had been in 
the past? Did she keep up the farce of her romantic aspirations, 
or, having attained her end, was she content to let others know 
her for what she was? Above all, did she find the game worth 
the candle ? 

Bijou’s many fascinations can be felt through the pages of a 
book, and even by her own sex, Yet while Ariane is perfectly 
possible Bijou is not. She is too all-devouring, too relentless, 
too eager to go out of her path to hunt for prey—perhaps even 
too much given to enbrasser men dans les coins—for a person of 
her character. Like many of her kind she could not rest without 
winning the adoration of all around her, and reducing them to her 
sway, and, it must be said, never was empire reached with less 
trouble. She makes herself bewitching to every one, and plays 
them off against each other, till every man is ready to fly at his 
neighbour’s throat. She knows how to calculate every word and 
movement that will always keep her in the central place, and 
manages so well that even a wife cannot resent her husband’s 
infatuation, while trying to cure him of it. It is quite enough 
for Bijou to learn that another woman has inspired an affection for 
her instantly to set about working on the inconstancy of the lover. 
She had paid no attention to M. de Bernés till some gossip 
reached her ears as to his relations with a provincial actress, Lisette 
Renaud, and then she never rested till she had flaunted him as 
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her captive before the eyes of the unfortunate girl. The result in 
her case was one of the suicides with which Bijou’s path was strewn ; 
but though her friend Jeanne Dubuisson had more sense than to 
follow such an example, the discord sown by the little minx between 
the poor girl and her fiancé was eternal. The love of power and 
of wanton cruelty flourished side by side, and when she could play 
her game with safety Bijou stuck at nothing. Her cousin’s hus- 
band, her own three cousins, the tutor, the music teacher, even the 
farmer, were all marked down as so many victims, and many were 
the little scenes and embraces enacted in out-of-the-way corners 
for their benefit. She did not kiss men because she liked it ; Bijou 
had nothing of that sort about her—but because it was one way of 
obtaining a hold over them—or in the case of Jean, whom she inno- 
cently embraces on his eyes before his whole family, of exercising her 
love of mischief by making him uncomfortable. Apart from this 
little habit she never betrays herself, either by word or deed, as 
Ariane does, and is always a perfect lady. In her schemes to gain 
the heart—and fortune—of the rich and elderly M. de Clagny she 
is a model of tact and discretion. She charms him not only by 
her pretty, frank ways, but by her thoughtfulness for her inferiors— 
the tutor, for example, who afterwards drowns himself—and by her 
love of children. There is no prettier scene in the book than when 
she tries to get her godson, little Fred, to repeat to them the history 
of the finding of Moses in the Nile, and when the child’s memory 
fails him, in spite of her prompting, he suddenly has a happy 
thought and exclaims, ‘ Et alors c’est le chat botté qui est venu, 
et qui a crié: “ Au secours! c’est monsieur le marquis de Carabas 
qui se noie!”’! 

The audience contemplate her with ecstasy, and no observer 
is more interested than the elderly M. de Clagny, to whom 
Bijou, sixteen years before, had owed her pet name. The art she 
employs in her behaviour towards this most recent and oldest of 
her adorers is amazing. Their early acquaintance and the dif- 
ference in their ages permit her to give him an open and affec- 
tionate preference, and to tyrannise over him without exciting 
the suspicion or jealousy of the rest. When at last she has 
succeeded in turning his head, she refuses promptly the offer of 
M. de Clagny’s fifly-nine years and 24,000/. of yearly income, 
transmitted by her grandmother, but takes care to secure another 
chance by reminding him of his promise not to leave the neigh- 


' And then up came Puss in Boots, and cried, ‘Help! help! or the Marquis 
of Carabas will be drowned ! 
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bourhood till he had seen her act in a little play they had been 
rehearsing. Then, having proved conclusively that she has no 
mercenary views, she ‘reconsiders her decision,’ and informs 
her astonished grandmother of her change of front. She does 
not trouble to give any reasons, except that she is fond of him, 
but with Mlle. Dubuisson she resorts to the time-honoured fiction 
of sacrificing herself in order that the other young lady’s incon- 
stant lover may return to his allegiance. This painful act of 
heroism being imparted to Jeanne, Bijou, in a superb scene with 
M. de Clagny, explains that, though perhaps not in love with him, 
she prefers him to everyone else, and (like Ariane!) is only 
deterred from a marriage with him because he is so ‘horribly 
rich, and her dot is a small one. She next proceeds to retail 
an admirably imagined conversation she has had with her grand- 
mother on the subject of settlements, and—Bijou was always an 
excellent woman of business—rejects the will which he has 
already made, leaving her everything, for ‘un testament, ¢a se 
déchire.’ He then offers her a marriage settlement which is 
to hand over to her at once half of his income, the other half 
being secured to her at his death, and this time she only shakes 
her head and assures him of her disinterested devotion. We are 
present at the ceremony, where Bijou made an ideal bride, but 
we are not told how long M. de Clagny survived it or in what 
manner he quitted this world! Bijou’s cousin, Mme. de Rueille, 
puts her character in a nutshell when she remarks, ‘ Elle a besoin 
qu’on la caresse et qu’on l’aime . . . mais non pas de caresser et 
d’aimer.’' Let men beware of young ladies of this nature, who 
take all and give nothing. It has been said that ‘every nice 
girl has something of the minx in her.’ Perhaps; and to those 
who have leisure to be amused the qualities may enhance her 
value as an acquaintance, but they are hardly likely to be of so 
much value in a wife. 

In an article in Cosmopolis (Oct. 1896), called ‘Le Lion A 
Paris,’ M. Emile Faguet gives his views about Bijou, and insists 
specially on this love of pleasing, this necessity of being adored 
by all around her, which, as her cousin truly remarks, is the key-note 
of her character. This quality, combined with her fresh, rose-bud 
beauty—and Bijou is always to be found dressed in pink and 
gathering roses—make her the charming creature she is; but others 
besides Bijou have found to their cost that it is difficult to satisfy 
everybody’s wants, particularly when each person wishes you to 

? She needs to be petted and loved, but not to pet and love other people, 
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make yourself unpleasant to all the rest. If, therefore, you aré 
unable to do everything that they would like, the next best thing 
is to lead them gently and imperceptibly to like whatever you do, 
and in this art Bijou had attained perfection. If you are to sway 
other people it is first essential you should be able to govern your- 
self, and never once does Bijou ‘ give herself away’ or unveil the 
workings of her relentless little soul. Iago was an angel of light in 
comparison ; at least the horrible cruelty, the triple murder which 
she accomplished in the course of a single month seem infinitely 
blacker (when plotted and planned by a young girl who has all that 
the world can give) than even the betrayal of Othello. Itis at this 
point that the picture is overdrawn. Heartlessness, coquetry, the 
desire to take away what belongs to another, these are common 
enough, and can be understood ; but the passion for dominion that 
is never satiated till the victim has given the last and direst proof 
of despair and devotion is seldom found in the history of mankind, 
and is, besides, a passion hardly safe to indulge frequently! <A 
few more triumphs of a similar nature and the number of Bijou’s 
adorers would rapidly decrease. 

One thing more. Both Bijou and Ariane were remarkable for 
their personal beauty, their position, and their accomplishments. 
Becky and Blanche had no special beauty to boast of, and their 
social advantages were few. Are we, then, to infer that on British 
soil the minx is usually the product of the middle classes, and that 
she obtains her power by means of an audacity and impudence 
foreign to the manners of an English lady, while in France the 
better the birth the more scope there is for the exercise of the 
qualities which are part and parcel of the minx? Students of the 
two races must decide for themselves. 

L. B. Lana. 

















Birds and Man. 


O most of our wild birds man must seem a very anomalous 
being, eccentric and contradictory in his actions. By turns 
he is hostile, indifferent, friendly towards them, so that they 
never quite know what to expect. Take the case of a blackbird 
who has gradually acquired trustful habits, and builds its nest in 
the garden or shrubbery in sight of the friends that have fed it 
in frosty weather ; so little does it fear that it allows them to come 
a dozen times a day, put the branches aside and look upon it, and 
even stroke its back as it sits on its eggs. By-and-by a neigh- 
bour’s egg-hunting boy creeps in, discovers the nest, and pulls it 
down. ‘The bird finds itself betrayed by its confidence; had it 
suspected the boy’s evil intentions it would have made an outcry 
at his approach, as at the appearance of a cat, and the nest would 
perhaps have been saved. Nodoubt the result of such an accident 
would be the unsettling of an acquired habit, the return to the 
usual suspicious attitude. 

Birds are able sometimes to discriminate between protectors 
and persecutors, but seldom very well I should imagine; they do 
not view the face only, but the whole form, and our frequent 
change of dress must make it difficult for them to distinguish the 
individuals they know and trust from strangers. Even a dog is 
occasionally at fault when his master, last seen in black and grey 
cuit, reappears in straw hat and flannels. 

In a bird’s relations with other mammals there is no room for 
doubt or confusion ; each consistently acts after its kind; once 
hostile, always hostile ; and if once seen to be harmless, then to be 
trusted for ever. The fox must always be feared and detested ; 
his disposition, like his sharp nose and red coat, is unchangeable ; 
80, too, with the cat, stoat, weasel, &c. On the other hand, in the 
presence of herbivorous mammals, birds show no sign of suspicion ; 
they know that all these various creatures are absolutely harmless, 
from the big formidable-looking bull and roaring stag, to the 
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mild-eyed, timorous hare and rabbit. It is common to see wag- 
tails and other species attending cattle in the pastures, and 
keeping close to their noses, on the look-out for the small insects 
driven from hiding in the grass. Daws and starlings search the 
backs of cattle and sheep for ticks and other parasites, and it is 
plain that their visits are welcome. Here a joint interest unites 
bird and beast ; it is the nearest approach to symbiosis among the 
higher vertebrates of this country, but is far less advanced than 
the partnership which exists between the rhinoceros bird and 
rhinoceros or buffalo, and between the spur-winged plover and 
crocodile in Africa. 

One day I was walking in a meadow where several cows were 
grazing, and noticed a little beyond them a number of rooks and 
starlings scattered about. Presently a flock of about forty jack- 
daws flew over me and sloped down to join the other birds, when 
all at once two daws dropped out of the flock on to the back of 
the cow standing nearest to me. Immediately five more daws 
followed, and the crowd of seven birds began eagerly picking at 
the animal’s hide. But there was not room enough for them to 
move freely ; they pushed and struggled for a footing, throwing 
their wings out to keep their balance, looking like a number of 
hungry vultures fighting for places on a carcase ; and soon two of 
the seven were thrown off and flew away. The remaining five, 
although much straitened for room, continued for some time 
scrambling over the cow’s back, busy with their beaks and ap- 
parently very much excited over the treasure they had discovered. 
It was amusing to see how the cow took their visit; sinking her 
body as if about to lie down, and broadening her back, and dropping 
her head until her nose touched the ground, she stood perfectly 
motionless, her tail stuck out behind like a pump-handle, At 
length the daws finished their feeding and quarrelling and flew 
away ; but for some minutes the cow remained immovable in the 
tame attitude, as if the rare and delightful sensation of so many 
peaks prodding and so many sharp claws scratching her hide had 
not yet worn off, 

Deer, too, like cows, are very grateful to the daw for its ser- 
vices. In Savernake Forest I once witnessed a very pretty little 
scene. I noticed a doe lying down by herself in a grassy hollow, 
and as I passed her at a distance of about fifty yards it struck me 
as singular that she kept her head so low down that I could only 
see the top of it on a level with her back. Walking round to get 
a better sight, I saw a jackdaw standing on the turf before her, 
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very busily pecking at her face. With my glass I was able to 
watch his movements very closely; he pecked round her eyes, 
then her nostrils, her throat, and in fact every part of her face ; 
and just as a man when being shaved turns his face this way and 
that under the gentle guiding touch of the barber’s fingers, and 
lifts up his chin to allow the razor to pass beneath it, so did the 
doe raise and lower and turn her face about to enable the bird to 
examine and reach every part with his bill, Finally the daw left 
the face, and, moving round, jumped on to the deer’s shoulders 
and began a minute search in that part ; having finished this he 
jumped on to the head and pecked at the forehead and round the 
bases of the ears. The pecking done, he remained for some 
seconds sitting perfectly still, looking very pretty with the grace- 
ful red head for a stand, the doe’s long ears thrust out on either 
side of him. From his living perch he sprang into the air and 
flew away, going close to the surface; then slowly the deer raised 
her head and gazed after her black friend—gratefully, and regret- 
ting his departure, I could not but think. 

Some birds when breeding exhibit great anxiety at the ap- 
proach of any animal to the nest; but even when most excited 
they behave very differently towards herbivorous mammals and 
those which they know to be at all times the enemies of their 
kind. The nest of a ground-breeding species may be endangered 
by the proximity of a goat, sheep, deer, or any grazing animal, but 
the birds do not winnow the air above it, scream, make threaten- 
ing dashes at its head, and try to lead it away as they would 
do in the case of a dog or fox. When small birds dash at and 
violently attack large animals and man in defence of their nest, 
even though the nest may -not have been touched, the action 
appears to be purely instinctive and involuntary, almost uncon- 
scious, in fact. Acts of this kind are more often seen in humming- 
birds than in birds of other families; and humming-birds do not 
appear to discriminate between rapacious and herbivorous mam- 
mals, When they see a large animal moving about they fly close 
to and examine it for a few moments, then dart away ; if it comes 
too near the nest they will attack it, or threaten an attack. While 
looking at their nests I have had humming-birds dash into my 
face; the action is very much like that of a stingless, solitary 
carpenter bee, common in La Plata. When the tree or bush in 
which this bee has its nest is approached by a man it darts about 
in an eccentric manner, humming loudly, and at intervals remains 
suspended motionless for ten or fifteen seconds at a height of 
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seven or eight yards above his head; suddenly it dashes quick as 
lightning into his face, inflicting a sharp blow. The bee falls as 
if stunned a space of a couple of feet, then rises again to repeat 
the action. 

There is certainly a wide difference between so simple an 
instinctive action as this, which cannot be regarded as intelligent 
or conscious, and the actions of most birds in the presence of 
danger to their eggs or young. In species that breed on the 
ground in open situations the dangers to which bird and nest 
are exposed are of different kinds, and, leaving out the case of 
that anomalous creature, man, we see that as a rule the bird’s 
judgment is not at fault. In one case it is necessary that he 
should guard himself while trying to save his nest; in another 
case the danger is to the nest only, and he then shows that he 
has no fear for himself. The most striking instance I have met 
with, bearing on this last point, relates to the action of a spur- 
winged lapwing observed on the Pampas. The bird’s loud excited 
cries attracted my attention ; a sheep was lying down with its nose 
directly over the nest, containing three eggs, and the plover was 
trying to make it get up. It was a hot day and the sheep refused 
to stir; possibly the fanning of the bird’s wings was grateful to her. 
After beating the sheep’s face for some time it began pecking 
sharply at the nose ; then the sheep raised her head, but soon grew 
tired of holding it up, and no sooner was it lowered than the 
blows and peckings began again. Again the head was raised, and 
lowered again with the same result, and this continued for about 
twelve or fourteen minutes, until the annoyance became intoler- 
able; then the sheep raised her head and refused to lower it any 
more, and in that very uncomfortable position, with her nose high 
in the air, she appeared determined to stay. In vain the lapwing 
waited, and at last began to make little jumps at the face. The 
nose was out of reach, but by-and-by, in one ofits jumps, it caught 
the sheep’s ear in its beak and remained hanging with drooping 
wings and dangling legs. The sheep shook her head several times 
and at last shook the bird off; but no sooner was it down than it 
jumped up and caught the ear again; then at last the sheep, 
fairly beaten, struggled up to her feet, throwing the bird off, and 
lazily walked away, shaking her head repeatedly. 

How great the confidence of the plover must have been to 
allow it to act in such a manner ! 

This perfect confidence which birds have in the mammals they 
have been taught by experience and tradition to regard as harm- 
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less must be familiar to anyone who has observed partridges 
associating with rabbits. The manners of the rabbit, one would 
imagine, must be exceedingly ‘ upsetting’ to birds of so timorous 
a disposition. He has a way, after a quiet interval, of leaping 
into activity with startling suddenness, darting violently away as 
if scared out of his senses ; but his eccentric movements do not in 
the least alarm his feathered companions. One evening early in 
the month of March I witnessed an amusing scene near Ockley, 
in Surrey. I was walking towards the village about half an hour 
after sunset, when, hearing the loud call of a partridge, I turned 
my eyes in the direction of the sound and saw five birds on a 
slight eminence nearly in the centre of a small green field, sur- 
rounded by a low thorn hedge. They had come to that spot to 
roost ; the calling bird was standing erect, and for some time he 
continued to call at intervals after the others had settled down at 
a distance of one or two yards apart. All at once, while I stood 
watching the birds, there was a rustling sound in the hedge, and 
out of it burst two buck rabbits engaged in a frantic running 
fight. For some time they kept near the hedge, but fighting 
rabbits seldom continue long on one spot ; they are incessantly on 
the move, although their movements are chiefly round and round, 
now one way—flight and pursuit—then, like lightning, the fore- 
most rabbit doubles back and there is a collision, bitings, and 
rolling over and over together, and in an instant they are up 
again, wide apart, racing like mad. Gradually they went farther 
and farther from the hedge; and at length chance took them to 
the very spot on which the partridges had settled, and there for 
three or four minutes the duel went on. But the birds refused to 
be turned out of their quarters. The bird that had called still 
remained standing, expectant, with raised head, as if watching for 
the appearance of some loiterer, while the others all kept their 
places. Their quietude in the midst of that whirlwind of battle 
was wonderful to see. Their only movement was when one of the 
birds was in a direct line with a flying rabbit, when, if it stayed 
still, in another moment it would be struck and perhaps killed by 
the shock ; then it would leap a few inches aside and immediately 
settle down again. In this way every one of the birds had been 
forced to move several times before the battle passed on towards 
the opposite side of the field and left the covey in peace. 

Social animals, Herbert Spencer truly says, ‘take pleasure in 
the consciousness of one another’s company ;’ but he appears to 
limit the feeling to those of the same herd, or flock, or species, 
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Speaking of the mental processes of the cow, he tells us just how 
that large mammal is impressed by the sight of birds that come 
near it and pass across its field of vision ; they are regarded in a 
vague way as mere shadows, or shadowy objects, flitting or blown 
about hither and thither over the grass or through the air. My 
conviction is that all animals distinctly see in those of other 
species, living, sentient, intelligent beings like themselves; and 
that, when birds and mammals meet together, they take pleasure 
in the consciousness of one another’s presence, in spite of the 
enormous difference in size, voice, habits, &c. I believe that this 
sympathy exists and is just as strong between a cow and its small 
volatile companion, the wagtail, as between a bird and mammal 
that more nearly resemble each other in size; for instance, the 
partridge, or pheasant, and rabbit. 

The only bird with us that appears to have some such feeling 
of pleasure in the company of man is the robin. It is not 
universal, not even very common, and Macgillivray, in speaking of 
the confidence in man of that bird during severe weather, very 
truly says, ‘ In ordinary times he is not perfectly disposed to trust 
in man.’ Any person can prove this for himself by going into a 
garden or shrubbery and approaching a robin. We see, too, that 
the bird shows intense anxiety when its nest is approached by a 
man; this point, however, need not be made much of, since all 
visitors, even its best friends, are unwelcome to the breeding bird. 
Still, there is no doubt that the robin is less distrustful of man than 
other species, but not surely because this bird is regarded by most 
persons with kindly feelings. The curious point is that the young 
birds find something in man to attract them. This is usually 
seen at the end of summer, when the old birds have gone into 
hiding, and it is then surprising to find how many of the young 
robins left in possession of the ground appear to take pleasure in 
the company of human beings. Often before a person has been 
many minutes in a garden strolling about, he will discover that 
the quiet little spotted bird is with him, hopping and flying from 
twig to twig“and occasionally alighting on the ground, keeping 
company with him, sometimes sitting quite still a yard from his 
hand. The gardener is usually attended by a friendly robin, and 
when he turns up the soil the bird will come down close to his 
feet to pick up the small grubs and worms, Is it not probable 
that the tameness of the tame young robin so frequently met with 
is, like that of the robin who keeps company with the gardener 
or woodman, an acquired habit ; that the young bird has made 
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the discovery that when a person is moving about among the 
plants, picking fruit perhaps, lurking insects are disturbed at the 
roots and small spiders and caterpillars shaken from the leaves ? 
It is certain that birds have exceedingly sharp eyes and retentive 
memories. 

Among the birds of the homestead the swallow is another 
somewhat exceptional species in his way of regarding man. He 
is too much a creature of the air to take any pleasure in the com- 
pany of heavy animals, bound to earth; the distance is too great 
for sympathy to exist. When we consider how closely he is 
bound and how much he is to us, it is hard to believe that he is 
wholly unconscious of our benefits, that when he returns in spring, 
overflowing with gladness, to twitter his delightful airy music 
round the house, he is not singing to us, glad to see us again after 
a long absence, to be once more our welcome guest as in past 
years. But soit is. When there were no houses in the land he 
built his nest in some rocky cavern, where a she-wolf had her lair, 
and his life and music were just as joyous as they are now, and 
the wolf suckling her cubs on the stony floor beneath was nothing 
to him. But if by chance she climbed a little way up or put her 
nose too near his nest, his lively twittering quickly changed to 
shrill cries of alarm and anger. And we are no more than the 
vanished wolf to the swallow, and so long as we refrain from peep- 
ing into his nest and handling his eggs or young, he does not 
know us, and is hardly conscious of our existence. ll the social 
feelings and sympathy of the swallow are for creatures as aérial 
and swift-winged as itself—its playmates in the wide fields of air. 

Swallows hawking after flies in a village street, where people 
are walking about, is a familiar sight. Swifts are just as con- 
fident. A short time ago, while standing in the churchyard at: 
Farnham, in Surrey, watching a bunch of ten or twelve swifts 
racing through the air, I noticed that on each return to the 
church they followed the same line, doubling round the tower on 
the same side, then sweeping down close to the surface, and 
mounting again. Going tothe spot I put myself directly in their 
way—on their race-course as it were, at that point where it 
touched the earth; but they did not on that account vary their 
route; each time they came back they streamed screaming past 
my head so near as almost to brush my face with their wings. 
But I was never more struck by the unconcern at the presence of 
man shown by these birds—swallows, martins, and swifts—as on 
one occasion at Frensham, when the birds were very numerous. 
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This was in the month of May, about five weeks after I had 
witnessed the fight between two rabbits, and the wonderful com- 
posure exhibited by a covey of partridges through it all. It was 
on a close hot morning, after a night of rain, when, walking down 
to Frensham Great Pond, I saw the birds hawking about near the 
water. The may-flies were just out, and in some mysterious way 
the news had been swiftly carried all over the surrounding 
country. So great was the number of birds that the entire 
population of swallows, house and sand martins, and swifts, must 
have been gathered at that spot from the villages, farms, and 
sand-banks for several miles around. At the side of the pond I 
was approaching there is a green strip about a hundred and twenty 
or a hundred and thirty yards in length and forty or fifty yards 
wide, and over this ground from end to end the birds were 
smoothly and swiftly gliding backwards and forwards. The whole 
place seemed alive with them. Hurrying to the spot I met with 
a little adventure which it may not be inapt to relate. Walking 
on through some scattered furze bushes, gazing intently ahead at 
the swallows, I almost knocked my foot against a hen pheasant 
covering her young chicks on the bare ground beside a dwarf 
bush. Catching sight of her just in time I started back ; then, 
with my feet about a yard from the bird, I stood and regarded 
her for some time. Not the slightest movement did she make ; 
she was like a bird carved out of some beautifully variegated and 
highly polished stone, but her bright round eyes had a wonderfully 
alert and wild expression. With all her stillness the poor bird 
must have been in an agony of terror and suspense, and I won- 
dered how long she would endure the tension. She stood it for 
about fifty seconds, then burst screaming away with such violence 
that her seven or eight chicks were flung in all directions to a 
distance of two or three feet like little balls of fluff; and going 
twenty yards away she dropped to the ground and began beating 
her wings, calling loudly. 

I then walked on and in three or four minutes was on the 
green ground in the thick of the swallows. They were in hun- 
dreds, flying at various heights, but mostly low, so that I looked 
down on them, and they certainly formed a curious and beautiful 
spectacle. So thick were they, and so straight and rapid their 
flight, that they formed in appearance a current, or rather many 
currents, flowing side by side in opposite directions; and when 
viewed with nearly closed eyes the birds were like black lines on 
the green surface. They were silent except for the occasional weak 
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note of the sand martin, and through it all they were perfectly 
regardless of me, whether I stood still or walked about among them ; 
only when I happened to be directly in the way of a bird coming to- 
wards me he would swerve aside just far enough toavoid touching me. 

In the evening of that very day the behaviour of a number of 
goldcrests, disturbed at my presence, surprised and puzzled me 
not a little; their action had a peculiar interest just then, as the 
encounter with the pheasant, and the sight of the multitude of 
swallows, and their indifference towards me were still very fresh 
in memory. The incident has only an indirect bearing on the 
subject of this paper, but I think it is worth relating. 

About two miles from Frensham ponds there is a plantation 
of fir trees with a good deal of gorse growing scattered about 
among the trees; in walking through this wood on previous 
occasions I had noticed that goldcrests were abundant in it. Soon 
after sunset on the evening in question I went through this wood, 
and after going about eighty to a hundred yards I became con- 
scious of a commotion of a novel kind in the branches above my 
head—conscious too that it had been going on for some time, and 
that absorbed in thought I had not remarked it. A considerable 
number of goldcrests were flitting through the branches and pass- 
ing from tree to tree, keeping over and near me, all together utter- 
ing their most vehement cries of alarm. I stopped and listened 
to the little chorus of shrill squeaking sounds, and watched the 
birds as well as I could in the obscurity of the branches, flitting 
about in the greatest agitation. It was perfectly clear that I was 
the cause of the excitement, as the birds increased in number as 
long as I stood at that spot, until there could not have been less 
than forty or fifty, and when I again walked on they followed. 
One expects to be mobbed and screamed at by gulls, terns, lap- 
wings, and some other species, when approaching their nesting- 
places, but a hostile demonstration of this kind from such minute 
creatures as goldcrests, usually indifferent to man, struck me as 
very unusual and somewhat ridiculous. What, I asked myself, 
could be the reason of their sudden alarm, when my previous 
visits to the wood had not excited them in the least? I could 
only suppose that I had, without knowing it, brushed against a 
nest, and the alarm note of the parent birds had excited the others 
and caused them to gather near me, and that in the obscure light 
they had mistaken me for some rapacious animal. The right 
explanation—I think it is the right one—was found by chance 
three months later, 
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In August I was in Ireland, staying at a country house among 
the Wicklow hills. There were several swallows’ nests in the 
stable, one or two so low that they could be reached by the hand, 
and the birds went in and out regardless of the presence of any 
person. In a few days the young were out, sitting in rows on the 
roof of the house or on a low fence near it, where their parents fed 
them for a short time. After these young birds were able to take 
care of themselves they still kept about the house, and were joined 
by more swallows and martins from the neighbourhood. One 
bright sunny morning, when not fewer than two or three score of 
birds were flying about the house, gaily twittering, I went into 
the garden to get some fruit. All at once a swallow uttered his 
loud shrill alarm cry and at the same time darted down at me, 
almost grazing my hat, then mounting up he continued making 
swoops, screaming all the time. Immediately all the other swal- 
lows and martins came to the spot, joining in the cry, and con- 
tinued flying about over my head, but not darting at me like the 
first bird. For some moments I was very much astonished at the 
attack; then I looked round for the cat—it must be the cat, I 
thought. This animal had a habit of hiding among the gooseberry 
bushes, and, when I stooped to pick the fruit, springing very 
suddenly upon my back. But pussy was nowhere near, and as 
the swallow continued to make dashes at me, I thought that there 
must be something to alarm it on my head, and at once pulled off 
my hat and began to examine it. In a moment the alarm cries 
ceased and the whole gathering of swallows dispersed in all direc- 
tions. There was no doubt that my hat had caused the excite- 
ment ; it was of tweed, of an obscure grey colour, striped or barred 
with dark brown. Throwing it down on the ground among the 
bushes it struck me that its colour and markings were like those 
of a grey striped cat. Anyone seeing it lying there would, at 
the first moment, have mistaken it for a cat lying curled up asleep 
among the bushes. Then I remembered that I had been wearing 
the same delusive, dangerous-looking tweed hat on the occasion 
of being mobbed by the goldcrests at Frensham. Of course the 
illusion could only have been produced in a bird looking down 
upon the top of the hat from above, 


W, H. Ilupson, 























. . 9 . 
The Parish Couneillor’s Dilemma. 
A WEST COUNTRY SKETCH. 
‘ Raise me this beggar, and denude that lord,’—SUuAKUSPEARE, 


‘ FFIMON lad, thee mun goo to bed to onst; tes close on nine 
o’clock, an’ tidden nar’a mo’sel o’ good setten up no 
longer vor vather.’ 

It was Dinah Bevis who spoke, a careworn woman, whose 
patient eyes told of trouble bravely borne. She looked towards 
the tall clock in the corner of the cottage room with a sigh, for she 
too was weary of waiting for her husband, who had recently been 
elected parish councillor, and had gone to the village meeting 
that night. 

‘Do ’ee let I bide a bit longer, mother,’ pleaded the boy, who 
was sleepily stretched out on the big settle in the chimney corner. 
‘I mun tell he as I’ve a found the nest where thik wold speckle 
hen ov ourn a laid in orcha’d hedge, wi vive eggs, look ’ee, an’ 
maybe as he'll gie I a zilver dreppence.’ 

‘Hark to en, the greedy lad! What cood’ee do wi’ all thik 
money avore Feiiir-time be comed agen?’ asked his elder sister, 
with a merry, good-tempered laugh. ‘Tes more like as he'll gie 
thee a clout over ear vor biden up zo late, when thee mun be off 
to thy bird-minden avore vive i’ the mornen. Tell ’ee what, 
Zimon, ef thee’ll goo to bed dreckly minnit, I’ll gie thee my figgy 
cike vor zupper, an’ meike ’ee zum more come Zaturday.’ 

The bribe was too attractive to be resisted, for his imagination 
of good things could not go beyond those sweet dough cakes, with 
a few raisins, cooked on a griddle over the open hearth. 

‘Thee woon’t vorget, Lyddy?’ said the boy, as he got up, 
lazily stretched himself, and slowly made his way towards the 
steep stairs which opened straight out of the kitchen. 

‘An’ I knows thee’ll be up to vive o’clock too, lass, a-getten 
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breakvu’st vor he,’ said the mother, with a look of tender pride at 
the bright-eyed girl, with her rosy cheeks and glossy brown hair, 
who looked so fresh and pretty in her pink cotton frock. ‘Tidden 
fair o’ vather vor to keep we all up zo late, an’I caiin’t abide 
thik there meetens, no I caiin’t ; tes all a pack o’ voolery, vor they 
mid talk an’ talk theysells hoarse, an’ nar’ a bit o’ good do come 
on’t, zimmen to I!’ 

‘Leastways, it doant do vather no good,’ remarked Lyddy. 
‘ He do worrit an’ plague hesell bout no end o’ things as idden no 
odds to we; and look-y-zee! there be the teiities a-spilin’ i’ the 
crock,’ 

As she spoke, she bent down over the great black iron pot 
which hung by a chain over the fire on the open hearth, and 
carefully lifting the cover, she put a fork into one of the mealy 
potatoes, which broke apart like a ball of flour. 

‘There be a main sight o’ wark vor he to get done avore 
Zaterday,’ continued the older woman, as she looked up from her 
knitting towards a pile of old boots and tools and bits of leather 
in the far corner of the room, only partly hidden by a screen 
pasted over with picture papers. 

Her husband, Oliver Bevis, was a cobbler by trade, and, to 
judge from appearances, he must either have a good business or 
heavy arrears of work. 

‘ There be Robin Crane have a sent to ax ef zo be his boots 
idden mended; an’ Patty Foyle, her zays her caiin’t wait noo 
longer vor they new uns, as vather have a tookt the span, vor to 
make she.’ 

She was interrupted in her catalogue of working orders by 
the sound of footsteps outside, but before they reached the door 
Lyddy rose quickly to open it. 

‘Why, Tom Yates! who’d a thought to zee thee?’ she ex- 
claimed with a smile and a sudden blush, which belied her words. 

‘Do ’ee come in, lad, an’ zit ’ee down a bit, an’ have some 
nice hot teiities,’ said kindly Dinah Bevis with her ready hos- 
pitality. ‘Us be a-waiten vor Oliver; he mid be in to zupper 
any minnit.’ 

The young man obeyed readily, but in a somewhat shy, awk- 
ward manner, shading his eyes with his hand as he came out of 
the darkness into the cheerful firelight. 

‘I be only jist come back vrom Chillerton,’ he explained ; ‘ us 
had to bide laiite vor to make an end ov a bit o’ wark—’twur they 
new benches as Farmer Collins do want avore t’ harves hoam, An’ 
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I zeed t’ light i’ the casement as I wur a gwine up street, zo I 
looked in, vor I’ve a found zummat to show your good man.’ 

He was speaking to the mother, but he could not help looking 
all the time at the daughter, who only laughed at his laboured 
speech. 

‘Zo there idden nar’ another cause vor ’ee to come anigh we ? 
La’ bless ’ee, no!’ she cried mischievously. 

‘ Vor sheame, Lyddy!’ said Mrs. Bevis. ‘ Doant ’ee tease thik 
there sweetheart o’ yourn. He be allers welcome, be Tom, an’ he 
do know that. Do ’ee take care, lass, or maybe as he'll pay thee 
out when ye be wed, this fall!’ 

But there was no threatening of future scores to be wiped off 
in the glance of confident affection which passed between the two 
young lovers, and their very silence was more eloquent than words. 
At this moment the door was abruptly pushed open and Oliver 
Bevis came in. He was a short, spare man, with piercing black 
eyes and a crop of shaggy black hair tinged with grey, which was 
tossed back from his somewhat narrow forehead. There was an 
eager, hungry look about his face, as of one who went about the 
world seeking a grievance, to meet it half-way. 

‘La, vather dear! I do be glad to zee thee to hoam agen!’ 
exclaimed his wife in tones of eager welcome, as she shook up the 
cushion of the high-backed chair in the chimney corner. ‘ Zupper 
be all ready, an’ I’ve a zet ’ee a mug o’ hot ile by the vier, vor 
thee mun be nigh a wore out an’ hoarse wi’ talken.’ 

‘Tes a true word, Dinah, zo tes, an’ you be jist about right,’ 
he replied as he sat down with a sigh of relief; then, as he looked 
round the room, he gave his future son-in-law a friendly nod. 

‘I’ve a give they a bit o’ my mind—the lot on ’em—passon 
an’ squier, an’ Miller Dorymeade an’ Varmer Yeatman an’ all. Us 
beant a gwine vor to be drodden under-voot no longer. We mun 
have our rights, an zo us will, avore me an’ thee be wold vo’ks— 
I can tell ’ee.’ 

‘Here be thy zupper, vather,’ interrupted Lyddy, as she 
brought him a steaming-hot plateful, which he took upon his knee. 

There was a many-legged oak table in the room, polished 
until you could see your face reflected in it, and it was handy to 
put things down upon, but, except upon special occasions of 
ceremony, no one thought of sitting round it at meals, Indeed, 
if you consider the matter, it is so much more simple and con- 
venient to have the plate on your knees wherever you may happen 
to sit down. 
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‘ They teiities be done to a turn, vather,’ continued the girl, 
with a tender look towards them; ‘do ’ee zet thy fork in one, tes 
like a puff o’ flour, an’ wi’ zum butter an’ zalt, an’ mayhap a slice 
o’ coold bacon—why tes a zupper vit vor t’ Queen, zo tes!’ 

The cobbler gave a grunt of satisfaction, but even this dainty 
dish could not stay his flow of conversation. 

‘°T wur the ‘lotments as had vor to be zettled, vu’st goin’ off. 
Us leiibouren men hav’n a gotten ha’f enough, when the law be 
passed as we midden wark no mwore’n eight hours vor Varmer. 
Suppwose us gie ’un vrom ten o’clock till six, why there'll be nigh 
on a day’s wark to our own plot o’ land avore zetten out to wark 
on varm.’ 

He paused, and Tom Yates remarked in a low voice: 

‘ An’ what about the wage, meister? Varmer mun be a big 
vool vor to pay much vor the tail-end ov a day, when t’ labouren 
man have a wore hezelf out in his own ‘lotment sence break o’ 
day.’ 

Bevis took no notice of this objection, and went on, warming 
with his subject as it touched him more nearly : 

‘ Then, too, all o’ we mid like to keep a cow zo well’s a peg, 
an’ us do want a mo’sel o’ grass land vor that. Zo I up an’ telled 
Varmer Yeatman as we mun ha’ thik there pasture meiidow 0’ 
his’n—ten-acre agen the Holt, nigh handy the village, tes. 
Bless my soul alive! Ye should a zeed ’un; he got all red i’ the 
faiice, an’ thumped the table, an’ zwore as he mid zo well take an’ 
zell his deiiry o’ dree-an’-thirty cows to onst! An’ then passon, he 
stood up zo mild’s a lamb, an’ zays he: “My good vo’ks now 
doant ye vall out; you mid have ony bit o’ my glebe as you do 
zet yer mind on, zo you mid.” But, lar’ bless ’ee, us ood’n zay 
thankee vor nar’ a mo’sel o’ ground o’ hisn; tes all pore soil as be 
vull o’ charlock an’ thistles, zame as that field you do know 
ancath the Hangen—Priest-croft they call ’en.’ 

All this time he had scarcely touched his supper, and now 
Lyddy, who could bear it no longer, broke in: 

‘ The teiitie8 be all a getten coold, an’ tes a tar’ble pity! Why 
you mid zo well talk o’ taken squier’s park as thik there big 
meadow o’ Farmer Yeatman’s ; an’ zo far’s I zee, there mun always 
be rich an’ poor, an’ tidden no use flyen agen our. meiisters.’ 

‘Our meiisters, did ’ee zay, lass? Why us woon’t have none 
avore long; what wi’ the de’th duties an’ one thing an’ t’other, 
us’ll make an end o’ squiers an’ sich-like varmint. An’ vor that 
park o’ Squier Ingram’s, why midden us goo share an’ share alike 
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wi’ he? ‘T’ood only be to cut down all they big woak-trees an’ 
elems as spiles the grass. When zo be as we've a gotten honest 
leab’ren vo’ks enough in Parli’ment, why one o’ these days the 
House o’ Lards hisself ’ll coom down wi’ a crash!’ 

Oliver Bevis paused from force of habit. ‘This was one of the 
grand perorations which always called forth a burst of applause 
at the labourers’ meetings, where he had long been a favourite 
speaker. His wife and daughter, good law-abiding creatures, 
would have been more shocked at these opinions but that they 
were so used to them. In the brief silence which followed, the 
young carpenter remembered what had been the special reason of 
his visit that evening. He drew out from his bag of workmen’s 
tools an old advertisement sheet of the Times. 

‘ Look-y-zee, meiister,’ said he, ‘here be zummat as mid con- 
sarn thee. A travellen chap lef thiccy newspeiiper down to our 
plaiice o’ Zaturday, an as I gied ’en a look, I comed across your 
neiime, zure enough.’ 

The cobbler held out his hand with smiling interest. No 
doubt the big folks up in London had heard of his eloquence 
in speaking at the Labourers’ Union and village meetings, and 
had put him in the papers. But as he held the sheet close to the 
light and slowly made out the meaning of the advertisement, his 
eyes dilated with wonder and he gave a start of surprise. 

‘What have ’ee a got hold on, Oliver? Do’ee read et out to we,’ 
said his wife, who was watching him. 

‘Well, I doant mind if I do, an’ maybe you'll make head or tail 
on’t,’ said he, and this was what he read aloud : 

‘Next of kin wanted to the late Sir Ralph Bevis, deceased, 
Lord of the Manor of Leyton, in the County of . Any descen- 
dants of his father’s only brother, Oliver Bevis—who left England 
in September, 1823, in the ship Centaur, bound for Melbourne— 
are advised to put in their claim. Application, with full particu- 
lars, to be made to Messrs. Wellburn & Sons, Solicitors, High 
Street, Mere.’ 

When he came to an end there was a sudden hush of silence 
in the room, only broken by the harsh ticking of the tall clock in 
the corner. Mrs, Bevis was the first to recover her speech. 

‘Oliver Bevis, did ’ee zay?’ she exclaimed. ‘Why tes the 
neiime o’ thy granfer too, zo well as thine, an tes all writ out 
plain an’ big i’ the wold Bible, zo tes.’ 

_ As she spoke she took down from the shelf the worn brown 
leather book, and after carefully dusting it with her apron, more 
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from force of habit than need, she laid it on the table and opened 
it at the fly-leaf. The date was ‘ January 8th, 1794.’ 

‘Aye, Dinah, you be right there,’ replied her husband in a 
voice hoarse with excitement. ‘I minds, when I wur a little lad, 
granfer a tellen I all about furren parts; an’ I knows he wur a 
native o’ thiccy West country, vor all he warn’t born to Combe. 
If zo be as tes the zame Oliver as he on the paper, maybe as he 
fell out wi’s vather the squier, an’ when he comed hoam to the 
wold country, he mun a ben too proud to goo anigh his kin. An’ 
to think as he mid a ben my granfer!’ 

This astounding suggestion was enough to take away the 
breath of his listeners, but presently Tom slowly remarked : 

‘Bless my zoul alive, meiister! Do ’ee hold as you mid be 
*next o’ kin; an’ as you be a gwine vor to be Lard o’ the Manor?’ 

‘Vather doant hold wi’ none o’ sich vo’k,’ interposed Lyddy, 
in a tone of conviction ; ‘they mid come an’ beg he on their knees 
vor to be squier, but he’d zay, * No thank ’ee,” vor zure.’ 

‘You dunno nothen about et, Lyddy, you chatter-pie, an’ you 
mid zo well hold your peace,’ exclaimed Oliver sharply. 

His manner was so strange and abrupt that a feeling of dismay 
came over his wife and daughter, and Tom Yates soon found an 
excuse to take his leave. 

All that night the cobbler was sorely troubled and disturbed 
in mind by dazzling visions of greatness, which every guiding 
principle of his life bade him despise and reject. He was torn 
asunder by conflicting emotions, for he had always stoutly main- 
tained that all men were equal, that every one should have a like 
share of the land, and that the squires were tyrants and oppres- 
sors of the poor man. On the strength of all this he had heen 
elected to the Parish Council by his neighbours, and how could he 
desert them at the first touch of temptation ? 

Daybreak found him still restless and wakeful, and as the 
earliest streak of daffodil light crept slowly over the eastern hills 
and came streaming in through the narrow casement, under the 
thatch, he rose up quietly and went out into the open, for he felt 
suffocated indoors. 

There was a hushed stillness in the air, for the birds were yet 
silent, and he felt as if the sun were rising for him alone, as he 
watched the cottage roofs and the tree tops emerge from the level 
sea of golden mist which flooded the valley, while all else was 
blurred and indistinct, save the restless shimmer on the little 
stream by the wayside. He passed onward, a strange discordant 
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figure, by the hedgerows, tangled with feathery clematis and 
black bryony and long tendrils of convolvulus, onwards through 
the sleeping village to the rising ground beyond, from whence he 
could see the broad pasture meadows with peaceful cattle, and the 
cornfields yellow and ready for harvest, stretching on towards the 
foot of the downs. Nearer and almost below him was the old 
Elizabethan manor-house, with its terraced gardens, amidst ances- 
tral elms ; and as he gazed on it with wistful eagerness a great 
wave of land-hunger swept over him, and he knew in his inmost 
heart that no foolish dream of equality would ever make him 
renounce his rights. 

Presently he heard the sound of approaching footsteps, and 
hastily drew back into the copse by the roadside, for he felt as if 
his tell-tale face must betray his secret to any passer-by. It was 
only Timothy Lever, hobbling painfully up the hill; the poor old 
man was crippled with rheumatism, and was later than usual that 
morning in going to the farm to see after his horses. Then a clear 
boyish whistle rang through the still air, and he saw his boy 
Simon come heavily along, lurching from side to side in his clod- 
hopping, cumbersome boots. 

Oliver Bevis clenched his hands with fierce resolve; no, his 
son should not grow up to be, in time, such another as old 
Timothy. If this dream were true, he would claim his birthright 
to the uttermost penny, to the last rood of land. He would set 
all his proofs in order, and go in by carrier to Mere that very day 
and see those lawyers. He took out his big silver watch ; it was 
not much past five o’clock, but he could already see the blue smoke 
from cottage chimneys rising up through the haze of the valley; 
the village was beginning to stir and he would wait awhile, not to 
arouse idle curiosity. He sat down on a bank where the grass 
was spread with dewy flowers ; yellow hawkweed and blue milk- 
wort blossoms, autumnal crocus and lady’s tresses with pearly 
bells, all glimmering in the dancing lights and shadows. But all 
the beauty of the early morning had no power to heal his dis- 
tempered spirit, for he took no note of it, even when a woodpecker 
darted like a flash of emerald in and out between the tall fir 
trees, and passed away into the blue distance, leaving but an echo 
of his ery. 

The cobbler was at home to breakfast at his usual hour, 
dressed in his best Sunday clothes, and though his wife and 
daughter looked curiously at him, they did not venture to ask any 


questions. He took down the big Bible and wrapped it up in 
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brown paper, but not until he was on the point of starting did 
he announce that he was going in to Mere that day. Lyddy 
whispered to her mother, and then ran to the door after him with 
a piece of figured print in her hand. 

‘Oh, vather,’ she exclaimed, ‘do ’ee mind vor to bring I 
back another yard o’ thik there lilac stuff? Tes vor my wedden 
gownd, an’ Jeiine Varden her tells I as they do make the sleeves 
a-blown out more’n ever to-year.’ 

‘ Tell ’ee what, lass,’ he replied sternly, looking her full in the 
face with as much dignity as he could impart to his short figure, 
‘thee’d best put all they voolish thoughts out o’ mind zo soon as 
may be. Thee mun look a sight higher nor a journeyman car- 
penter, now. I'll make a leiidy ov ’ee avore long, an’ take my 
word vor't, there be many a one in zilks an’ zatins as idden fit to 
hould a candle to ’ee!’ 

He gave her no time to answer, but hurried off down the road 
to the little green in front of the ‘ Black Dog,’ where Sam Bewley, 
the carrier, had already arrived with his lumbering van and big 
patient white horse. 

‘ What do ’ee mean, vather ?’ cried Lyddy aghast. She would 
have followed him, but her mother called her back. 

‘Doan’t ’ee worrit theezel, my maid; vather’ve a gotten a 
maggot in’s head, but they lawyer vo’ks beant no vools, an’ they’ll 
soon tell he the rights on’t, vor zure. Tidden no odds ef thee 
do bide to hoam a bit longer; ’twull gie Tom the mwore time to 
get ready vor ’ee. He mid zo well make ’ee a fine settle an’ a 
coffer, now the corner cupb’ard be done, 

The good woman knew how proud Lyddy was of her lover’s 
skill, and the girl looked up and thanked her with a pathetic 
little smile, though it was as much as she could do to check her 
tears. But the habits of a lifetime are not readily broken through, 
and in the poor woman’s daily round of patient self-restraint any 
display of feeling is a thing to be ashamed of. So Lyddy put 
aside her trouble and anxious misgivings, and with a brave heart 
turned away to her work, for it was Tuesday and the washing was 
still about. There were all the clothes to finish drying, the starch- 
ing and ironing to be got through ; then she had to dig up and 
carry home potatoes from the allotment, to fetch water from the 
stream, and numberless other unconsidered trifles of daily toil. 

It was after eight o’clock that evening, and she and her mother 
were sitting down to their well-earned rest, when the cottage door 
was suddenly pushed open and Jane Varden burst in like a whirl- 
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wind. Being one of that feckless, good-natured sort who neglect 
their own home duties, while they are always ready to do those of 
other people, she had offered to make the wedding-dress, for in 
the West Country an unwritten law forbids a girl to make that 
garment for herself, under penalty of ill luck. 

‘Oh, Lyddy!’ she cried in a loud, harsh voice, ‘I’ve a-bin 
into Mere this day vor to take our Polly to the ’firm’ry—her be 
allers whindlen an’ like to go back; an’ your vather he wur along 
o’ we in the van, an’, bless my heart alive, how he did go on when 
I axed ’en about your wedden! He wur up to onst an’ fit to jump 
down the droat ov I, an’ zo I’ve a runned on vor to ax ’ee plain 
an’ vind out the druth. Be you upzides wi’ Tom ?’ 

At these cruel words, which struck her like a blow, the girl’s 
rosy colour faded away and she had to lean against the table to 
steady herself. But her mother promptly interposed. 

‘Do ’ee let the maid bide, Jeine! Whatever be a-tellen of? 
He be a rare un vor a joke, be our Oliver, an’ he’ve a-tookt you 
in, zo he have!’ and the brave woman made a desperate effort to 
laugh as, with much tact, she managed to dismiss her unwelcome 
visitor before her husband himself came in. Meantime, poor 
Lyddy, who found that she could not otherwise obey her mother’s 
signs imploring her to keep silence, hastily left the kitchen. 

Oliver Bevis came in, holding up his head with an air of 
elation and importance, which told its own story. He was so full 
of his all-absorbing idea that he did not notice the silence and 
coldness with which he was received. 

‘Well, Dinah, they lawyer chaps have a het the right nail o’ 
the head,’ he exclaimed as he threw himself back in his old- 
fashioned chair. ‘ Meister Wellburn he warn’t to hoam hezelf, 
an’ *t wur the young fellow, a son o’ his’n, as I zeed, but lawk, he 
did take a main deal o’ drouble, an’ when I showed en the big 
Bible wi’ my granfer’s neiime in’t—“ Oliver Bevis”—writ plain 
an’ big, why you mid a-knocked he down wi’ a feather! Then he 
axed I a mort o’ questions till you mid zee, zo plain as plain, as he 
knowed I mun be the new squire o’ Leyton. He be a-gwain to 
get my papers all right, wi’ the copy o’ par’sh reg’sters an’ zich 
loike. Us mun get ’un all zettled avore long. I’ve axed Zam 
Bewley to dreve I over to Leyton i’ the mornen vor to zee the 
plaiice.’ 

‘ Lar’ bless ‘ee, Oliver!’ exclaimed his wife in dismay, ‘ you 
idden a-gwine to let vo’ks know about thik there, till zo be as they 
lawyers have a vound out the druth vor zure ?’ 
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‘No, no, Dinah ; I beant zich a vool as that, he replied 
testily, ‘an’ Zam doan’t know as tidden i’ the way o’ my bizness ; 
but look ’ee, tes gospel druth vor all that !’ 

At this moment young Simon came in from the road where he 
had been playing tipcat with some other boys, ravenous for his 
supper, and there could be no more talk in his presence. 

Next morning, true to his word, Sam Bewley came round in 
the light cart, which he kept because it was handy to fetch a 
barrel of beer or a few pigs or such like light goods. He seemed 
surprised to find that Bevis had no bulky parcels to carry—only 
himself in his best suit of Sunday clothes, most carefully 
brushed. Never had his wife and daughter known him to be so 
fussy and exacting, and it was with a sigh of relief that they 
watched him set off on his journey. Indeed, Dinah was very 
thankful that he should take this decisive step at once, as she 
hoped he would the sooner get over his inevitable disappointment, 
and settle down to all the arrears of work which were accumu- 
lating on his working-table. 

Meantime the travellers had made a start and were slowly 
rumbling on down the village street, past the cottage doors, 
embowered with clematis and jasmine, and trim gardens gay with 
asters, and snapdragons, and love-in-a-maze, and tall sunflowers 
and many another old-fashioned plant, onwards up the gentle 
slope through the lanes, by hedgerows tangled with blackberries 
and scarlet bryony and feathery ‘old man,’ creeping up between 
the overhanging nut trees, where the hazels hung in ripe clusters. 
There was plenty of time to reach up and gather them in hand- 
fuls, for the old white horse was so accustomed to having a van 
lumbering behind him that he always kept to his heavy jog-trot, 
which almost seemed to bring his legs down again to the spot 
from which they started. 

It was somewhat of a silent drive, for Oliver was afraid of 
betraying the purpose of his expedition, and the carrier had 
enough to do in the way of keeping Dobbin up to the mark, first 
by terms of endearment and then of reproach, which may have 
had some occult effect, but it was a long tedious journey before 
the woods of Leyton Hall came in sight. Sam was to put up at 
the ‘ Bevis Arms’ down in the village, where a cousin of his was 
employed as ostler, and where he and the horse were quite willing 
to wait three or four hours before setting forth on the dusty road 
again. They had already passed the park gates, but the cobbler 
managed to find his way back to them unobserved ; and although 
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a young woman who was standing at the door of the lodge looked 
inquisitively at him, he went by her with a bold front, though 
full of inward trepidation. 

All untrained as he was to the beauty of landscape, even he 
could not fail to be struck by the fair undulating park, which 
seemed to stretch far and wide, with glades and dells and richly 
wooded slopes. Majestic oaks and elms and sycamores formed a 
massive background to the copper beeches, which contrasted with 
dark yew trees, from whose boughs the clambering, feathery 
clematis fell in mist-like showers. Here and there a tulip tree 
with golden blossoms stood out alone on a bank of soft green turf, 
or a cluster of Scotch firs crowned the ridge of a more distant 
knoll, while a broad avenue of lime trees led up to the hall itself. 

It was a spacious Georgian mansion with a great pillared 
portico, under which Oliver Bevis paused with a swelling heart, 
almost holding his breath with awe at the grandeur of the 
ancestral home which he had come to claim. He was somewhat 
surprised to find that the place was inhabited, and when he rang 
the bell, which startled him with a great peal, a footman in livery 
came to the door. The man looked at him from tip to toe with 
scarcely veiled contempt, and was evidently going to send him 
round to the back door, when Oliver recovered his presence of 
mind, and asked in a loud self-asserting tone— 

‘Who be liven here now?’ 

Somewhat impressed against his will by the bearing of this 
queer little figure, the servant replied— 

‘Colonel Ashton, Do you wish to see him? What name shall 
I say?’ 

‘Mr. Oliver Bevis,’ was the reply. 

As in a dream, he found himself ushered into a great hall hung 
with tapestry, and where marble tables and busts and strange 
objects and carved seats stood about; then on through another 
still more sumptuous room, with pictures and works of art and 
spindle-legged furniture, until he found himself in a stately 
library, whose walls were lined with rows and rows of books bound 
in old leather. A moment later, he became dimly conscious that 
his own name rang out through the still air, and looking up, he 
saw that a ta]l man with grey hair had risen to meet him. 

‘To what do I owe the pleasure of this visit, Mr. Bevis ?’ asked 
a full deep voice, in courteous accents. ‘Your name is that of 
the old family who lived here,’ he added, after an awkward 
silence, 
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‘ An zo tes, zir, you be just about right there,’ replied Oliver, 
with renewed courage. ‘Zo fur as they lawyer chaps can make 
out, I mun be the next o’ kin as be axed vor on t’ papers ; an’ zo 
I be comed vor to zee the plaiice, if you be agre’ble, zir?’ he 
explained. 

Colonel Ashton drew a long breath of surprise before he 
answered. 

‘By all means. Allow me to introduce my daughter Irene, as 
I am rather an invalid myself, he said, turning towards the great 
bay window of stained glass. 

For the first time, the cobbler was aware of the presence of a 
young girl—a vision of fresh and dainty charm to his wondering 
eyes—who came forward as her father spoke, and held out her 
hand. 

‘I think we ought to explain to you, Mr. Bevis, that we have 
- only taken the place for the autumn, and have no real connection 
with Leyton Hall or its late owner. Would you like me to show 
you the house ?’ she asked in a bright pleasant manner, while she 
looked with undisguised interest and curiosity at this new specimen 
of a ‘ claimant.’ 

It was like a scene out of a romance, she thought, for the man 
seemed terribly in earnest, and did not look clever enough for an 
impostor ; and, as she left the room, a glance of sympathy passed 
between her and her father. 

Oliver Bevis felt quite unaccountably shy and awkward as he 
followed his fair guide in silence, watching every movement, 
listening to every word, and mentally comparing this grand 
young lady with his Lyddy at home. She led him through the 
other reception rooms, which almost took away his breath with 
their spacious magnificence, but they paused awhile in the picture 
gallery, full of family portraits, which had the greatest interest 
for him. There were men in armour, stately knights with 
Elizabethan ruffs, doublet and short cloak, Puritan divines with 
Geneva collars, admirals and citizens, bishops in lawn sleeves, and 
ladies of the house in every variety of costume—stiff fardingales 
and high headdresses, simpering in floating drapery with attendant 
lambs, pictured in maiden prettiness or stately beauty by the 
brush of a Romney or a Reynolds. 

It was bewildering indeed to the village rustic to grasp the 
idea that he claimed all these as his kin, and he listened with 
something like awe to Irene’s stories of these distinguished folks, 
with whom she seemed on the most intimate terms, 
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The arched doorway opened out into the terraced garden of 
the Hall, and as they walked side by side between the broad 
flower-beds, gay with asters, and clove pinks, and many-coloured 
scabious, and tall hollyhocks, and many another old-fashioned 
favourite, Oliver felt his nervousness melt away by degrees, and 
he was lured on to tell all about himself, and his home, and his 
wife, and Lyddy. Miss Ashton seemed to take special interest in 
this daughter of his, who was just her own age; and at last, in an 
outburst of confidence—sure of his hearer’s approval—he told how 
he meant to make an end of Lyddy’s engagement to Tom Yates, 
the carpenter. But here a surprise awaited him. 

‘Oh, Mr. Bevis, surely you would never do that!’ she ex- 
claimed with sudden earnestness. ‘If your daughter is promised 
in marriage to this young man, and they love each other, you 
would not be so cruel as to break your word and ruin their life’s 
happiness ?’ 

‘La’, bless ee, miss!’ he cried in dismay. ‘When I be the 
meiister o’ thik fine place an all, do ’ee mean to tell I as my lass 
mid zo well be wife toa journeyman carpenter? Why, us couldn’t 
have they to bide here an’ meet all they big vo’ks about. He 
idden not to zay a bad chap be Tom, but la’, he be zo homely an’ 
rough-loike ! ’ 

The girl bit her lip to avoid smiling at the unconscious humour 
of this statement, but she was saved the awkwardness of a reply, 
for at this moment the gong sounded for luncheon. 

With courteous hospitality Oliver was pressed to stay and join 
his hosts at table, and he marvelled more than ever at the delicate 
refinement of the service, the vases of flowers, the bright glass and 
shining silver; but he did not think much of the mayonnaise of 
chicken, or of the glass of claret poured out for him, while he 
noticed that his companions only took some sparkling water to 
drink. These people clearly did not know how to make use of 
their wealth, he thought ; only wait till he had a chance, 

Immediately after what he could not help feeling was a poor 
dinner, the carriage came round, and Colonel Ashton, turning to 
him with grave politeness, remarked— 

‘I am sorry that we have to leave you this afternoon, but my 
daughter and I have an engagement at a distance. You have 
probably put up at the village inn ; can we drive you down there ?’ 

Oliver Bevis could not resist the temptation of being seen in 
such high company by Sam and all the village, for his head was 
now completely turned by all the attention which he had received, 
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and any lingering doubt as to the success of his claim was quite 
dispelled by this time. Indeed, he felt that the hour had come 
when he might proclaim himself to all the world as the new Squire 
of Leyton. Poor man! Could he have overheard the conversation 
about him when the carriage drove on after dropping him at the 
‘Bevis Arms,’ it would have been a terrible blow to his vanity, 
As it was, Irene Ashton’s last appeal to him was disturbing enough. 

‘Do promise me, Mr. Bevis, that you will not interfere with 
your daughter’s wedding. Nothing else can ever make up to her 
for the loss of her lover. Let her be happy in her own way!’ 

There was no time for him to reply, as with a parting wave of 
the hand she drove away, and her words were soon forgotten in 
the satisfaction of being the centre of a wondering, admiring 
group. Sam Bewley and the others had seen him get down from 
the grand carriage and pair, with a footman to open the door. 

After this he felt it quite a condescension to drive off in 
the carrier’s cart through the fertile country, rich with water- 
meadows in the valley below, while on the upland slopes the 
golden harvest was ready for the scythe; and he knew that every 
farm and homestead as far as the eye could reach was part of the 
Leyton property. And it was all to be his; nay, at that very 
moment, he was in truth lord and master of the whole broad 
country side. The thought was absolutely intoxicating, and now 
that his tongue was once loosed, he poured out all the pride of his 
overburdened heart. Honest Sam listened with wonder and 
dismay to this strange talk, in which he did not recognise his 
old friend, the village orator, the champion of the labouring 
man. 

Presently, as they drove round a corner, they came unawares 
upon a row of women weeding a turnip field, or, rather, standing 
still, leaning on their hoes and gossiping to their hearts’ content. 
At the sound of wheels there was a general movement, and the 
whole company moved on with clock-work precision, wholly intent 
upon their task. 

‘There now, look’ee, Zam, did ’ee ever zee the likes o’ that ?’ 
cried the embryo landlord, in fierce indignation. ‘An’ to think as 
all they lazy drabs be yarnen ten pence or mebbe zo much’s a 
shillen a day; why tes downright robbery, zo tes !’ 

This was more than the carrier could stand, and he burst out 
into a roar of laughter. 

‘Why, meiister, or Zir Oliver, as us mid call ’ee now, I can 
tell ’ee a tale vor to beat thik there. Do’ee mind how Varmer 
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Yeatman zent thy lad Zimon, last Fall, wi’ all they little pegs 
o’ his’n, down to copse vor to fill theysells wi’ acorns? Well now, 
to tell ee the druth, Varmer he wur a big vool, vor he'd a telled 
the childern as he’d gie they ha’f a crown a bushel bag for they 
acorns. Zo what does thik there Zimon do? He be all day 
a-dreven they pegs away vrom under the woak-trees, zo as he an’ 
the Varden boys mid pick up all the acorns! Tell’ee what—they 
pore little pegs mid all zo well a bided to hoam, vor nar’a mouth- 
vul did they get; an then Varmer doant find they grow no 
fatter !’ 

But his companion did not see the joke of this; he only felt 
that such menial labour had been a grievous wrong to his son and 
heir. 

It was still afternoon when they reached Combe Dallwood, for 
the old white horse was cheered by the knowledge that he was 
trotting homewards. 

Oliver Bevis got down at the corner, by the carrier’s gate, and 
walked on up the village street, holding his head high, as though 
this common earth were not worthy of him. How mean and 
squalid everything looked! The wooden bridge across the stream, 
the low doorway of his home, half hidden by clustering jasmine, 
the rough stone floor, the smoke-discoloured walls of the small 
dark room with its narrow windows! 

But what he seemed to miss more than all was the princely 
waste of useful space in those stately chambers at Leyton Hall. 
Here he and his family were huddled together; and, in such 
close quarters, he felt that his wife and daughter lost much 
of their comeliness, whilst as for young Simon, in his work- 
a-day clothes, sitting on a stool cutting great hunches of bread 
and butter with his pocket knife, he looked a typical ploughboy. 

Dinah misinterpreted her husband’s air of annoyance and dis- 
gust, and came to meet him with ready sympathy, eager to soothe 
him after his disappointment. 

‘Thee mun be right down wore out wi’ thik there long dreve, 
zo doant ’ee worrit vor to tell we nought about et till thee’ve had 
acup o’ tea. The pot have a draw’d well, an tes all ready,’ said 
she, ‘ Tidden no odds to we, vor us doant want no change, wi’ a 
good hoam an’ good childern, an’ our Lyddy zo happy wi’ her lad ; 
he’ve a ben here a bit: by now,’ she added in a lower voice, with an 
encouraging smile at her daughter. 

‘Doant ’ee be sich a vool, Dinah,’ shouted her lord and master, 
with an indignant stamp of the foot, ‘Didn’ I tell’ee as ’twur all 
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upzides wi’ Tom Yates, an’ our Lyddy mun be a squier’s leiidy one 
o’ these days. *T'wull all be zettled avore long, an thee’ll have maids 
an’ men too, vor to be at thy beck an’ call in a big house, an’ 
thee’ll ha nought to do but put on fine clothes and zit there wi’ 
folded hands.’ 

Mrs. Bevis gave a great start of surprise at this news, and 
silence fell upon the group until poor Lyddy’s overwrought feel- 
ings found relief in unaccustomed tears, while she murmured to 
herself: ‘I'll never gie en up!’ 

It was a trying moment, but the mother, shrewd, kind-hearted 
woman, soon recovered herself, and her first instinct was to relieve 
the strain by a touch of humour. 

‘Why, Oliver, do ’ee just think o’ me a zitten there smilen, 
wi’ nothen to do, It do mind I o’ that wold tomb-stone agen the 
porch in churchyard ; I’ve heard ’ee a tellen et out, Zimon, lad ?’ 
and she turned to the boy who sat staring at her open-mouthed. 

‘Aye, mother,’ he replied with a slow drawl, when he had 
finished the mouthful he was eating, ‘tes loike this: 

‘ Doant weep vor me now, doant weep vor me never ; 
I be gwine to do nothen vor ever an’ ever.’ 

‘That’s it right enough, zo tes. He be a sharp lad, be our 
Zimon,’ said his mother with honest pride. 

But as for the father, maybe he had eaten of the tree of know- 
ledge, for he looked at his son with a kind of helpless longing to 
make him less like a country yokel. 

‘Why ever doant ’ee larn zummat better’n that?’ he asked 
the boy gruffly. ‘I do never zee thee a readen one o’ they books 
as mid do’ee zum good,’ and he pointed to the shelf over the 
dresser, where the Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, the 
Farmer's Almanack, and two or three other old-fashioned works 
stood in the corner by the vacant space for the old Bible which 
was left at Mere. 

Poor man! he had a vague, instinctive feeling that perhaps it 
was ‘ book larnen’ which made all the difference between one man 
and another. 

That night’s rest was only thoroughly enjoyed by the un- 
conscious Simon, who went off betimes in the morning, whistling 
to his work, as usual. A sense of miserable restlessness and dis- 
comfort weighed upon the rest of the household. The cobbler 
himself was possessed by a very fever of anxious expectation; he 
could settle to nothing, and tramped impatiently up and down, 
hardly knowing what he expected. The man’s character seemed 
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to have undergone a change for the worse, for though hasty and 
hot-tempered at times, he had always been easy to live with, but 
now he had become irritable and almost brutal in his home. 

He had paused for a moment at the doorway, when presently 
he looked up as the tramp of approaching footsteps caught his 
ear, for he was suffering in an acute form from that heart-sickness 
of hope deferred, and started at every sound. It was old Martin, 
the postman, who always went first up to the Squire’s and Farmer 
Yeatman’s, and to Mrs. Lake at the shop; and if there happened 
to be any stray letters for other folks in the village, he might 
take them round at his leisure. As Oliver stepped out eagerly to 
meet him, the old man paused and began to fumble in his bag. 

‘Ef zo be as I zeed ’en right, there mun be zummat vor ’ee, 
meister,’ he remarked with a cheerful air of friendly patronage. 

‘Then gie’et I to onst, an’ doant keep I waiten, Martin, do 
’ee hear?’ was the cobbler’s impatient summons, in a tone of 
authority. 

‘There idden no call vor to be i’ sich a dust, was the mild 
reply. ‘I’ve a bin all round, an’ down street, an’ I beiint a gwine 
no vurder to-morn.’ 

As he spoke he drew out a bulky packet, and was peering 
closely at it through his spectacles, when it was almost snatched 
from his hand by his impatient companion. 

‘Oliver Bevis, Esq., Combe Dallwood.’ 

Yes, there was no mistake; the long-expected moment had 
come at last, and here must be the title-deeds of his estate. He 
scarcely knew how he got back to the shelter of his own working 
den, partly screened off from the rest of the cottage, and there, 
with trembling hands, tore open the stiff blue envelope. It con- 
tained various papers written out in clear round-hand, but it was 
some time before he could grasp their meaning. The first docu- 
ment which he opened was the copy of a burial register. 
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Sage 6 | Date Name Age Parish | Quality | Off. Minister | 

No. 36 | | | 
i Sy eo PAT ds peeceticowal ietens | peers 
| 1794 | Onknown 30? Stoke | Vagrant | John Foster, Curate | 
Jan. 3 | (Found | (about) | Melford | of Combe 

| dead in | (Rector abroad) | 

| | the snow) Signed, | 

| | | Jonn Foster | 

| (See Baptismal Register, Fol. 7, No. 52) | 
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Yatract from Register of Baptisms in the Parish of Stoke Melford, &c., 
in the County of ..... in the Year One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Ninety-four. 


Fol. 7 | Child’s Christian | Parents’ 


No, 52 | ‘tao | sane | Parish | Quality Off. Minister 
| Date | Oliver Bevis | Unknown | Stoke  Caguent John Foster, Curate 
| 1794 (Mother | Melford | of Combe 
| Jan. 8 | found dead | (Rector in foreign 
| in the parts) 


JOHN FOSTER 


| snow) | Signed, 


Against this entry in the register is written in red ink: 
‘ Mem.—There be monstrous Cause of Complaint against Luke 
Barnett, Master of the Poor-house, for that in cantankerous 
Despite of the worshipful the Justices of the Peace, he did cause 
sundry Pauper Infants to be baptized in the Names of the afore- 
said Justices ; a sorry Jest!’ 

What did it all mean? The poor man stared, bewildered, at 
the words till they stood out like blots before his eyes. Then, 


almost mechanically, he turned to the lawyer’s letter and read as 
follows : 


‘Dear Sir,—Enclosed please find copy of baptismal certificate 
of your grandfather Oliver Bevis, of the parish of Stoke Melford, 
also entry in register of the burial of his mother, name unknown. 
The memorandum in margin gives full details. You will observe 
that the date of baptism, January 8, 1794, is the same as the 
entry in the Bible you left with us, which is thus explained. There 
was a charity in Stoke Melford for distributing Bibles, and the 
trustee of that date appears to have given one as a christening 
gift to each poor child. We find by the special binding that your 
Bible was one so received, as it bears the official stamp of the 
charity, and the date and signature. 

‘ All claim on your part to the Leyton estate is of course at 
an end, 

‘Your obedient servants, 
(Signed) ‘J. WetLpurn & Sons,’ 


Scarcely realising for the moment all that these documents 
meant for him, Oliver Bevis, in a sudden flash of insight, seemed 
to be actually in the presence of that bygone tragedy. He could 
see the poor vagrant mother, worn out with her toilsome journey, 
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sink down to die in the snow by the wayside, and so pass silently 
out of the story, leaving her orphan babe to the tender mercies of 
the village poor-house, Then came the child’s baptism, and the 
gift of that very Bible which was to identify him in the far-off 
future, and bring such cruel disappointment upon an unborn 
descendant, as the fruit of that ‘ sorry jest.’ 

Then as the vision passed away, and it all came home to him 
by degrees, the poor man bent his head down over the table and 
let it sink on his outstretched arms with a heavy groan, which 
ended ina choking sob. Yet, even in the midst of his utter 
desolation, there seemed to steal over him, after a time, a dim 
feeling of rest and almost relief. Henceforth there would be no 
need of strain and effort, no distracting, upbraiding claim from all 
the principles of his past life; he was free to be himself, a child 
of the people, and not take up another and an alien nature. 

How long he had been there he never knew, when he was 
roused by a gentle touch on his shoulder. Wondering at the 
stillness, his wife had crept softly in, and his attitude of despair, 
together with the open letter lying by his side, had told her all. 

‘ Doant ’ee worrit, vather dear, tes all vor the best, I take it, 
she whispered with such tenderness that the words were a caress. 
‘There’ve a ben nought but plague and sorrow ever sence Tom, 
he wur zo misguided to bring that there paper; an now us be 
gwine to be all happy agen! There be a fine show o’ wark vor 
ee, Oliver,’ she added, with a smile, as he looked up at her; ‘ an’ 
tes just about good luck as I did’n zend back none o’ they boots 
an’ shoes,’ and she pointed complacently to a pile of mending 
awaiting the cobbler’s leisure. 

As Dinah sat by her husband’s side, in the peaceful silence of 
mutual understanding, she thought with fresh gladness of Lyddy’s 
love affairs, which would now run smoothly on to the appointed 
wedding day ; and she was indeed thankful that Oliver and Tom 
had not met and fallen out. Hearsay might be got over, but 
angry words had a way of sticking like burrs. 

When the whole story became the talk of the village, strangely 
enough Oliver’s neighbours thought all the more of him for his 
unsuccessful claim, and this was their verdict. 

‘ Look-y-zee, ef zo be as they did’n mike a squier o’ he, why 
they’d ought to a done et ; an ef he had’n a comed o’ pore leiibouren 
vo’k, zo they would, you mid be zure !’ 


CHRISTOPHER HARE. 
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Notes on the National Exhibition 
at Geneva. 


HIS pretty exhibition, which opened early in May, has just 
closed its doors. It has not obtained from England the 
attention it certainly deserved. It opened on a cold and rainy 
morning, and all through the summer months the weather was 
wet. Tourists driven away from Alpine resorts and excursions 
might well have spent some time at Geneva and studied the 
varied artistic and industrial attractions of the ‘ Exposition ;’ but 
tourists resent rainy days, at all events out of England, so few 
of them have made acquaintance, as French and American visitors 
have done, with the national display at Geneva. 

The position taken by Switzerland in the trade and commerce 
of the world is remarkable when the various natural obstacles are 
considered. Her intelligent and industrious people and her water 
power are her only raw materials. Her population is about three 
millions, nearly half her area is unproductive, and not all the 
cantons are on the same level of intelligence and cultivation. 

The first attempt at a display of national industries was made 
in 1828. The Society of Arts, then presided over by M. de 
Candolle, took a leading part; it was on a small scale, and there 
were only some 260 exhibitors, while this year the number 
exceeds 7,000. From that date it had been the ambition of 
Geneva to hold a really representative exhibition of national 
productions, but before this scheme could be realised Ziirich 
stepped in, and in 1883 a small national exhibition was held in 
that centre of industry. The success which attended this effort, 
as well as the fact that certain merits and failures were apparent 
in the Ziirich exhibition, stimulated the desire for a more 
complete display both of the treasures of ancient art not hitherto 
brought into view and of the great progress the cantons had 
made since 1883. 
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A meeting of the representatives of the thirteen cantons, of 
commerce, industry, agriculture, and fine arts, was held in 1892; 
a committee was formed, a guarantee fund subscribed. 

From the restricted space at the disposal of the committee 
there were more than the usual difficulties as to the site and the 
necessity of finding space for each section while giving a certain 
unity to the whole exhibition. These difficulties were overcome, 
and on the banks of the Arve, with the imposing rocks of the 
Saléve as a background, surrounded by newly laid lawns and old 
trees, the central building was erected. 

Round this were grouped the various pavilions, galleries, and 
annexes ; a small tramway, with cars propelled by electricity, 
gave easy access to every portion; and two bridges were built 
across the Arve. Space had to be found for an aquarium, a 
theatre, a Swiss village, a panorama of the Alps, a model farm, a 
pavilion of the Alpine Club, a pavilion where the art of keeping an 
hotel could be studied, one in which no country is so well entitled 
as Switzerland to show the way. That example as well as precept 
might not be wanting, small but dainty kiosks enabled people to 
breakfast, dine, or ‘ five-o’clocker’ at their pleasure, to entertain 
their friends. There were a captive balloon and a water slide, 
lectures, concerts, balls. But these are the playthings of the 
scene. They gratify and amuse the troops of sun-burned country 
folk who flock in with banners and bands, in their picturesque 
peasant dresses, speaking the patois of the French, German, and 
Italian cantons, but alike proud of their country, industrious, 
frugal, cheery. We will now turn to the serious object and pur- 
port of the exhibition, taking a look at each section in its order. 

The different groups were classed in the five divisions in 
which man’s activity displays itself—1, the fine arts; 2, manu- 
factures ; 3, science and teaching; 4, machines and electricity ; 
5, agriculture and horticulture. At one moment it was proposed 
to make the exhibition of electricity international, but the 
great and special development of this wondrous power in Switzer- 
land determined the central committee, presided over by M. Th. 
. Turrettini, to retain the purely national character of this as of 
every other department. 

The section of fine arts contains a loan collection from the mu- 
seums of the various cantons, as well as from private collections, 
There are lacustrine remains from thelakes of Neuchatel and Bienne, 
and bronzes and statuettes of the Roman period found at Baden, in 
Argovie, trophies and guns of the days of the Dukes of Burgundy 
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from Bale, Neuville, and Morat. There is the porcelain of Nyon, 
of Ziirich, and of Geneva; the tapestry and woven fabrics from 
the convents of Engelberg-Sarnen, from Sion, and the Valais. One 
large piece of tapestry depicts Louis Quatorze and the ambassadors 
of the Swiss League swearing eternal friendship ; it is a large and 
important work, in admirable preservation. The scene takes 
place in the choir of Notre-Dame de Paris, in front of the high 
altar. The king, standing in the centre, rests his right hand on 
an open Bible; the desk is covered with a rich cloth. The Swiss 
deputies are grouped on the opposite side, the foremost burgher 
with his right hand also placed on the Bible. Princes of the 
blood, dignitaries of the Church, fill the foreground; behind 
we perceive raised steps and tribunes with noble dames and 
attendant lords—a stately group. The border which frames this 
picture is composed of scrolls, in which are mingled the cypher of 
the Grand Monarch, interlaced and crowned, and the arms of 
France, with trumpeters sounding forth her achievements, At 
the foot is an inscription which runs thus: 

‘ Renovvellement d’alliance entre La France et les Svisses, fait 
dans L’Egilse de Nostre Dame de Paris par le Roy Lovis XIV, et 
les Ambassadevrs des XIII Cantons et de levrs alliez, le XVIII 
Novembre MDCLXIII’ This description marks the historical 
importance to Switzerland of the tapestry picture. 

Among the Gallo-Roman remains are shown the right leg of a 
colossal Jupiter, found at Martigny (Octodurwm), and other frag- 
ments of bronze statues or statuettes, among them two of Venus, 
a winged Victory of the same type as the celebrated statue of 
Samothrace, a gladiator, unfortunately having lost the head and 
one arm, a seated Silenus, distended and gorged. These were 
found at Avenche, besides numerous smaller articles of the same 
period. 

The stained glass of Switzerland, dating from the end of the 
ffceenth century, took a great development in the sixteenth. It 
was devoted to civic rather than to ecclesiastical decoration. Did 
a citizen wish to show his generosity, he gave a painted window 
to his guild (Zunft), not to his parish church. Was a town hall 
to be rebuilt, the neighbouring towns, if friendly, contributed a 
window. Every act of public or private life could be thus embodied, 
and the arms of the donor, real or fictitious, blazoned. These are 
well represented in the Exhibition. But there are also church 
windows of great antiquity. A portion of one, taken from the 
church of Gibistorf, in the canton of Argovie, was no doubt 
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given by an Austrian prince. It contains the arms of Austria and 
Hungary and the date 1438—a remarkable fact, for windows 
anterior to the sixteenth century are rare. The earliest specimen 
bears the date of 1320, and came from the Abbey of Hauterive 
(Fribourg). It is a good specimen of the first manner of painting 
on glass (either white or coloured) ‘ en grisaille.’ 

There is a curious assemblage of Bauernscheiben, or peasants’ 
glass, with their portraits and those of their families—some in 
war paint, some in aldermanic robes, with inscriptions and heraldic 
emblems. 

The story of William Tell, now discredited, forms the subject 
of a window. The apple, the tyrant, the hero are depicted, and 
there are the arms of Christophe Froschauer, a printer at Ziirich 
(date about 1530), 

It-was at the end of the last century that the school of Alpine 
landscape was formed by Jean Huber and H. de la Rive, and early 
in this century Max de Meuron, Diday, and Calame carried on 
the work, and by their studies from nature and passionate love for 
the mountain forms and effects of colour created a taste which is 
now universal for Alpine scenery. Their work is among the group 
of that by recently deceased artists. 

Among the painters of the present day the landscapes by 
M. Baud-Bovy have had much success. His subjects are Alpine 
seenery, not always easy to deal with, though so attractive with 
the atmospheric and local colouring of nature. 

Eugéne Burnand contributes a large canvas, ‘ The Flight of 
Charles the Bold after the Battle of Morat.’ It has great move- 
ment and life. Arthur Calame’s Venetian pictures should be 
noted. He is a son of Alexander Calame, some of whose paintings 
of Alpine scenery are exhibited in the section of recently deceased 
artists. 

Calame had a European reputation (1810-1864). 

Charles Gleyre’s portraits and those by Joseph Hornung are 
noteworthy. The latter as a colourist enjoys a considerable repu- 
tation (1792-1870). 

His: contemporary Leonard Lugardon (J801-1884) ia the 
better draftsman. 

Alfred van Muyden, spite of his Dutch name, is a citizen of 
Geneva, and is by some judges considered the most distinguished 
living artist ; the second—if second—place is given to Edmund de 
Pury. His portrait of Pierre Loti is very remarkable, from its 
distinction. An inspiration of gevius has enabled him to catch 
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that dual character of his subject in which the keeti, practical 
vision of the sailor is combined with the rapt look of the Breton 
poet and dreamer, for poet Pierre Loti is in fact, though not in 
form. 

Petitot’s miniatures are so well known, both from their admir- 
able execution and from their historical interest as portraits of 
gréat personages, that we have looked for a larger number of 
examples. There are ten specimens. The friend and guest of 
Charles I., the protégé of Louis XIV., who hoped to retain him in 
Paris, whither he had followed the fortunes of Charles IT., Petitot, 
resisting the severe pressure of his royal patron on the one hand 
and the theological arguments of Bossuet on the other, refused 
alike to join the Church of Rome and to become a Court painter, 
returning in preference to die in the land of his birth. He may 
be considered the earliest of the painters of Switzerland (b. 1607 ; 
d. 1691). 

The other great miniature painter is Liotard (1702-1776). 

Petitot allowed him to copy a portrait he had just completed, 
and was unable to say which was his own work, so identical was 
the touch. Like Petitot, Liotard painted the portraits of the 
reigning sovereigns, Fran¢gois Premier, Marie Thérése, Henrietta 
Maria. He enlarged the usual dimensions of miniatures to 12 in. 
by 18 in. He spent four years at Constantinople, and besides 
miniatures he worked in pastels and drew. These two remarkable 
artists were by taste, as by birth, citizens of Geneva. They were 
friends and contemporaries. 

Two oil paintings by Robert Gardelle are interesting as being 
portraits of the grandfather and the aunt of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 

Loan collections and medieval art treasures interest, however, 
only a limited number of amateurs and antiquaries. The group 
of products of the manufactories of the present day shows on a 
wider scale that ingenuity and resource in adapting complicated 
machinery and that artistic taste in patterns formerly believed 
only possible to be executed by hand work. 

The value of Swiss embroidery exported in 1895 was sixty-five 
million francs (2,600,000/.). The first attempt to execute em- 
broidery by machinery was made by Joseph Heilmann, of Mul- 
house. Spinning, weaving, printing are, he argued, done by 
machinery ; why not embroidery? He consulted his wife, who 
showed him how she used her one needle in following a traced 
pattern, He turned out a machine which moved twenty needles. 
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In 1828 Heilmann went to Manchester, but did not meet with 
success, He returned to St. Gall and there sold some of his 
machines; but it was not till a clever son-in-law and a workman 
of genius, named Vogler, took the matter in hand that the machine 
was made perfect; indeed, the very remarkable machines which 
reproduce ‘ point lace’ are quite of recent invention. Had any- 
one conversant with machine-made lace twenty-five years ago 
suggested the possibility of such results he would have met with 
only contempt; yet one must regret that the lace manufacturers 
of Nottingham failed to discern the merit of an invention first 
offered to them, and which has given to Switzerland the monopoly 
of so lucrative a trade. 

The silks of Ziirich were resplendent in colour and exquisite 
in design. The latter is the subject of the greatest care, special 
artists being always engaged in devising and arranging patterns. 
There is a display of colour-giving matter, but, with the exception 
of indigo, it is all derived from coaltar, and it is a huge block of 
coal which mounts guard over the many-tinted fabrics. 

Wrought-iron work is one of the newer industries. Balconies, 
banisters, railways, lanterns, screens, crosses, candelabra—all give 
scope both for design and execution ; and what a contrast they 
offer to the coarse castings and mcnotonous repetitions of English 
iron-work! In a new villa (not at the Exhibition) it was a 
pleasure as one walked out of the door or up the stairs that the 
eye always rested on graceful curves and tendrils, foliage or fret, 
wherever strength or security demanded iron-work. 

Watches and clocks have always been one of the special manu- 
factures of Geneva. They fill a large space in the Exhibition. 

The tendency of the present day is towards a greater simplicity 
in the ‘movement,’ greater variety and beauty in the cases of 
watches. The present fashion for ladies to wear their watch as a 
‘button-hole’ has led to the painting on enamel and raised deco- 
ration of the case, and to the addition of a little brooch, similarly 
adorned, instead of the chains, long or short, of bygone days, 
from which watches dangled ; and the grace and taste shown in 
this department are remarkable. 

Besides the encased and completed watch are shown the 
various springs, wheels, pinion, and other parts. The great object 
is that all the parts of each watch should be interchangeable with 
those of all other watches of the same type. All this and much 
more might be studied at this Exhibition. 

There are chronometers and complicated watches of every 
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intention and destination. That it requires two years of labour 
to turn out some of them bespeaks their value. 

In the useand adaptation of electric power, with all the subtle 
developments and mysterious transmissions of what used to be 
called a fluid, Geneva and her distinguished citizen Raoul Pictet 
are conspicuous. By day electricity works machines of every 
kind, small or great, from the powerful machine which produces 
extreme cold to that which heats the pastry oven or pulls up the 
toboggan boat. At night it gives brilliant light to every part of 
the building, darts its rays over the venerable towers of St. Pierre, 
gives the colours of the rainbow to the fountains. Specialists say 
that for all those processes in which motive power is wanted for 
short, irregular periods, electricity is not merely a convenience 
but an economy. Steam and horse power are used to a certain 
extent at Geneva for locomotive service, but they will soon be 
superseded by electricity. The city of Geneva supplied from 
Chévres the electric current, the Swiss Rhone’s tribute to her 
master. ; 

A Ziirich firm show a cooking apparatus which offers to the 
cook a complete exemption from the trying heat of stoves or 
grates, a total absence of those smells which gas, petroleum, coal 
always give forth. The same firm show a number of minor 
inventions, which truly make the housewife’s task easy and 
cleanly. It is a marvel to watch cakes and biscuits take form and 
colour through a little glass window, and to be able to regulate 
the heat by touching a button. Cooking is an art; it will become 
a science, and its vocabulary will include ampéres and volts. 

The constructors of electric apparatus claim a large share in 
the success of the National Exhibition; they have certainly power- 
fully contributed to place Switzerland in the honourable position 
she has attained in the world of industry. 

The various improvements in the construction of machines for 
the transformation of power are the result of the great improve- 
ments in tools, but also of the pains taken in every workshop to 
study water-power, which the country possesses to such a remark- 
able degree. ‘The means to do good deeds often makes them 
done’ is true in the mechanical as well as the moral world. 

One of the most popular portions of the Exhibition was the 
Swiss village, a group of chalets and houses, facsimiles of those to 
be seen in the various cantons, which have most characteristic 
details. There were streets, a church, a market place; the stone 
and wood work, the carvings and inscriptions were all there, and 
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though these houses were selected from various villages in Schaff- 
hausen, Oberland, Neuchatel, Tessin, the skill of the architect so 
arranged them that there was a perfectly harmonious, almost poetic 
whole. The peasants who thronged to see this reproduction of 
their homes, the shops where work was carried on, and carvings 
or embroideries sold gave animation and reality to the scene. 

The original Swiss chalet of the mountains, constructed of piles 
and with an overhanging roof kept in its place by stones, has, in 
the rich and sheltered valleys, become an elegant building, with 
highly wrought wood-work galleries and stairs, and with all the 
arrangements, both external and internal, suitable for the climate 
and for the occupations of the farmer. 

The dairy farming has of late added a new product to its 
butter and cheese export in the preparations of milk and flour, 
and large fortunes are realised by manufacturers, and great 
benefits conferred by this mode of storage of one of the least 
easily stored necessaries of life. There is a very pretty kiosk 
in which are shown the various milk preparations of Nestlé et Cie., 
of Vevay. 

In these brief and imperfect notes much has been left out, 
much only slightly touched upon. It is difficult to convey an 
adequate impression of so extensive and so various an assemblage 
of things. The time at my disposal admitted of but few visits. I 
am desirous of paying my humble tribute to the patriotic efforts 
of Switzerland and its chief citizens, and only regret that I am 
late in making known the merits and beauties of what I saw. 


CHRISTINE G. J. REEVE, 








First Days with the Gun. 


HEN we were boys we loved getting up early of a fine 
summer’s morning and going forth with gun to stalk the 
rabbits at their morning meal. There was a peculiar quality of 
delight in getting up while all indoors was still a-hush, though 
the dawn was peeping in through the window and the birds were 
choiring their morning hymn. It was fascinating to steal on tip- 
toe down through the sleeping house—down even to the very 
larder, there to cut off a hunk of bread, and perhaps a roast 
chicken’s leg, to serve as an early breakfast. Then, shouldering 
gun and slinging on powder-flask and shot-belt, one might go 
striding along the roads and meet never a soul. Authority did 
not look with disfavour on this pilfering from the larder, for the 
object of all the labour and early rising was to shoot something 
—rabbits, to wit—that might more than make good the pilfering, 
and prove that the early-rising labourer was worthy of his break- 
fast. 

There was no time for the rabbits like the early morning, for 
then they would all be out on the feed—engrossed with their feed- 
ing, not.restless and watchful, as they were apt to be in the evening, 
when every neighbouring road was noisy with passing carts. 
Moreover, we were not over and above sure of our permission to 
shoot on the nearest and best of our hunting grounds. On 
some of the fields we were welcome, but our rights over others 
were debatably expressed by the phrase that we ‘didn’t think 
old So-and-so would say anything if he did see us.’ And, our 
licence being of this rather doubtful kind, it was obviously the 
better part of valour to arrange matters so that ‘ old So-and-so’ 
should not see us, and this he was exceedingly unlikely to do at 
three or four o'clock in the morning. No house or farm was 
sufficiently near for its inmates to be aroused by the shots. A 
high road went along beside most of these fields—that very high 
road on which, in days then looked back on with the supremest 
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contempt, we used to chase and persecute the yellow-hammers ; 
but it was not a populous highway at any time, and in the smaller 
hours of the morning not a soul passed along it. So we would 
boldly tramp it, with gun on shoulder, until we had left all the 
outskirting houses of the village in which lived Joe’s friends, the 
blacksmith who had made the climbing-irons, and the carpenter 
who had given us the wire-netting for the magpies’ cage. Then 
we would climb the first gate off the road and steal across the 
grass field to the farther hedge. 

Rabbits, appearing suddenly to start out of the ground, would 
dart from the grass and into the brambly hedge which was the 
boundary of a great steep furze-covert sloping down towards the 
common. But these we let judiciously alone. Unless we killed 
the quarry stone-dead he would drag his poor crippled body 
through the hedge into the furze-brake, and we should see no 
more of him. (Of course we could not take our dog Viper on an 
expedition of this kind, where all success must be due to stealthy 
stalking.) We had other views than to startle every rabbit within 
hearing by a chance shot at one galloping full speed across us. 
Moreover, since it was summer-time, it was not all the rabbits, 
by any means, that were fit for eating; and ours was essentially 
a pot-hunting expedition, for it was by its success or failure 
from that point of view that it would be estimated by Authority 
on our return home. Of course, it might be as great a feat of 
sportsmanship to kill one rabbit going at full speed into covert as 
two sitting out in the grass field; but we always found Authority 
to be more readily impressed by tangible and edible results than 
by the very best of reasons for their absence. And just over the 
hedge that ran, crossways, up to the road, we knew that, peer- 
ing through the tangle of bramble and honeysuckle and wild 
convolvulus, we were very sure to see quite close to us, half- 
hidden by the long dry windle-straws, a pair or two of long 
brown ears lying back, confidingly, on a grey-brown little head 
that nodded gently as its owner nibbled the soft juicy under- 
grass. Then we would have to pause a moment, reckoning 
whether this pair of ears or that belonged to a bunny of the 
size and age we were looking for, namely three-parts grown. It 
was a hard matter to determine, but generally before we had 
fully decided the point to our satisfaction one of us would make 
a light rustle in the hedge, as a coat was clutched by the thorn 
of a bramble. This tiny noise would be the signal for each pair 
of ears to erect themselves respectively ; heads were lifted for an 
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apprehensive look round, and other quite unsuspected ‘rabbits 
revealed themselves as they repeated this gesture. Some, in 
their interest, sat up on their haunches, with dropping forepaws, 
like a dog begging. 

This was our opportunity; and if we waited longer we might 
lose it, for already two of the bunnies, not satisfied by their look 
around, had slipped quietly into cover. We would level at one 
which, after ambling two steps towards the hedge, had halted 
again to look beggingly towards us, and shown himself by this 
mancuvre to be just of the size we wanted. Meanwhile we 
would have marked another of likely size farther up the field, who 
might serve for the second barrel. 

‘Bang!’ The begging bunny stretched himself out with a 
kick, white stomach upward. There was a stampede of scurrying 
brown forms towards the hedge, in which we quite lost sight of 
the intended victim of the left barrel. We would fire incon- 
tinently at one who sat at gaze a moment at the very edge of 
the covert. A shrill squeal answered. In a moment we had 
thrown ourselves into the thorny, tangled thicket that called 
itself a hedge, torn our way through it, rushed to where the 
poor wounded little bunny—in our hurry we would sometimes 
shoot by mistake a very little one—was dragging himself pain- 
fully under the arching cover of brambles, jumped on him, 
regardless of prickles, and in a very few moments had put an 
end to his suffering. The other, which we had shot sitting, 
would generally be stone-dead ; it would have been difficult to 
fail to kill him. And we had breathing time and a sense of 
infinite triumph as we surveyed the beginnings of the bag. 

The further early-morning exploits had a great likeness to 
the first. ‘There were more fields to be walked over, where the 
bunnies at our approach raced for the covert of the great furze- 
brake, more hedges to be cautiously approached and peered over, 
more selection of the fitting victim, and more hurried firing of 
the second barrel. 

By the time that the bag had reached the respectable size, 
and the rather uncomfortable weight, of half a dozen or so of 
rabbits we would be above the furze-clad slope which went down 
to the cliffs of the jackdaws, and about at the limit of our zeal 
and of our hunting ground. Beyond lay the property of a 
friend, indeed, but a friend who often gave us a day’s rabbit 
shooting under quite different conditions. Our poaching little 
consciences were tender about the rabbits of one who was so 
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truly our benefactor. Also, we were now two good miles from 
home, the sun was beginning to put forth its strength upon backs 
already wearied with the weight of all the game, and we would 
turn homeward well satisfied with the morning’s work. Our feet 
would be sopping wet with the heavy dew; for all this while 
they had been rending the thick, dew-bespangled gossamers 
which lay over all the fields as if the spray of a waterfall had 
been woven into a coverlet and laid on them. The sun came 
glinting off them, so that it dazzled the eye, and the calm sea of 
the bay was like a golden mirror under its beams. Looking back, 
we could see the track that our feet had made through the sheeny 
gossamer, and the track was marked of every rabbit that had 
come or gone to or fro the hedge. ‘These mornings of summer 
are a revelation of beauty and freshness ; but our limbs were none 
too fresh, and ourselves all too hot and tired, for much appreciation 
of beauty by the time we had reached home and put ourselves to 
bed again for an hour or two’s sleep before breakfast. 

Viper hated these early-morning expeditions. He could not 
understand the meaning of our stealing out of bed without bid- 
ding him jump off and accompany us; and when we ultimately 
left the room, after putting on our worst and oldest suits of 
clothes, in which Viper and we alike delighted, with unmistakable 
indications of an intention to go a-shooting, we had to shut the 
door on much canine bewailing. Poor Viper! It really was only 
a mixed joy to him when we returned with a bag which he had 
not helped in filling. These days were not Viper’s days; never- 
theless, like other dogs, Viper had his day occasionally—days 
when our neighbour whose rabbits we respected gave us shoot- 
ing, and bade to the shoot every dog, broken or unbroken, that 
would chase a rabbit. And, to say truth, the unbroken—the 
utterly unbroken—were in a very large majority ; nor, even had 
one been perfect after the culture of all the schools, could he have 
been expected to retain his culture ’midst the evil influences of 
example and precept which were rife in those rabbit hunts. For 
the most part the covert consisted of gorse-beds lying in patches 
of various dimensions on the hillsides facing the sea—hillsides 
bare, for the most part, of all growth save a very scanty and wiry 
grass, but intersected, for inscrutable reasons, by a network of 
the great, broad, straggling arrangements in earthwork, bramble, 
stunted hedge-elm, and various thorny growths which go in the 
West to make upa ‘bank.’ Often a watercourse would be running 
down one side of them. From the point of view of the scientifje 
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farmer these banks must have been a terrible waste of labour in 
the construction, and of land—presuming the land to have a 
value—in their maintenance. But the rabbits delighted in them, 
so did boyhood, and so did Viper. 

Viper was what we called a good ‘ hedge dog.’ That is to say, 
that if you put him into a hedge, either by indicating to him a 
‘run’ through the tangle by which he might force himself to the 
top of the bank, or by the more summary method, in the absence 
of a ‘run,’ of throwing him into the tangle at the top, then he 
would continue hunting along the top of the hedge, using the 
‘run’ along the top made by the rabbits, and would never leave 
it until he had convinced himself that there was no rabbit sitting 
out on top of the hedge. These great overgrown banks very often 
had ditches on either side, and in that case it was necessary that 
a dog should hunt down each of these. The ideal method of pro- 
cedure was that one or two dogs—for two noses are better than 
one—should hunt along the top of the bank, one dog along either 
ditch, and at least one dog altogether outside the hedge and 
ditch, on either side. The hunters on top would occasionally 
push an inquiring nose down, and the ditchers occasionally extend 
their researches upward, if they suspected any of the holes, with 
which the bank would be honeycombed, of concealing a rabbit. 
On this plan, if its practice had been as perfect as its theory, it 
is hard to see how a rabbit could have escaped detection. Un- 
fortunately, it did not always ‘work.’ The dog’s progress along 
the top of the bank could not be conducted at a regular rate: it 
was spasmodic. The run made by the rabbits, and enlarged by 
dogs at many previous hunts, was continually choked by the 
undergrowth. For a few paces the dogs would go forward quickly, 
then stop, brought up by a tangle of hedge-growth and coarse 
grass. ‘ Hie on, there, Viper!’ we would cry, as the dog, crouch- 
ing before the barricade, looked out through the thicket with 
eyes that seemed asking for encouragement. Then he would 
draw back a pace or two, and, bursting through the barricade with 
a rush, go on with a free course again. These constantly recurring 
stoppages allowed the ditch-dogs, who had a less impeded path, to 
get ahead ; and often it was impossible to tell where the hedge-dogs 
were, so thick was the screen of foliage. Often, when Viper was 
working the hedge in most approved fashion, we would hear a 
sudden ‘ Yap! yap!’ a hundred yards or so ahead. Then there 
would be a general and demoralised rush of ‘guns’ and dogs, on 
either side of the hedge, to the cry. We always had one gun at 
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least on each side. The dogs outside the hedge would reach the 
scene of action first, where the ‘yap, yapping’ was pushing the 
rabbit along through the scrub. These outside dogs would begin 
yapping too, rushing on ahead again to get a fair start after the 
rabbit when it should break covert. Then we would try to recall 
them, with shouting of their names in every tone of blandish- 
ment or objurgation. Generally we had to threaten them by the 
gesture of throwing an imaginary stone before they would return 
in reluctant obedience. Often the rabbit would choose this 
moment to break out, and in the general disorder the first barrel 
was usually futile. Before we could fire a second the dogs, no 
longer under any semblance of restraint, would be rushing 
perilously into the line of fire, and as likely as not the rabbit 
would make a bolt of it across the field, with the whole pack in 
full cry after him, spite of shouts and whistles and every con- 
ceivable persuasion. Viper, long before this, would have come 
down from his hedge-running to join in the pursuit. Eventually 
the dogs would come back, one after the other, rather sheepishly, 
with tongues hanging out and panting sides, to receive admoni- 
tions which would be quite ineffectual when a fresh exciting 
occasion presented itself. 

It was not always thus. Sometimes a single shot, or oftener 
a volley, would roll the bunny over before the faces of the racing 
pack. Then it was a question of saving his carcase from the 
excited fury of the body-snatchers, each of whom retired, after 
much scolding, with at least a mouthful of fluffy fur to champ 
upon and taste. A more utterly demoralising school for dogs it is 
impossible to think of. 

Or, again, it might be that the rabbit, in his confusion, would 
bolt back along the hedge, right into the mouths, as it seemed, of 
the dogs who were conscientiously hunting it. It was quite mar- 
vellous how these back-bolting rabbits escaped. Sometimes it 
seemed as if they ran absolutely between the dogs’ legs, and yet got 
off unhurt. Then the cry would continue back, up the part of the 
hedge which we had already hunted, sometimes going at such merry 
speed in the depths of the hedgerow that no running could keep up 
with it, and the rabbit would break covert a hundred yards off, and 
go joyfully across the field without a shot fired at him. Now and 
again it happened, however, that the dogs were too many or too 
agile for him, and the yapping note, changing suddenly to a snarl- 
ing ‘ worry,’ would proclaim that he had been ‘ chopped’ in covert. 
A very frequent alternative was the diving of the rabbit down 
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one of the many holes. Generally this manceuvre was not at once 
detected. The dogs in the hedge would go yapping on, not 
noticing in their eagerness that they had overrun the scent, and 
those outside would accompany them, dancing up on their hind 
legs for a better view of the chase and the quarry. Then the 
notes would die away. The dogs would begin fussing about, 
silently—consciously at fault. At length one would be seen 
scratching and digging at one of the holes, with whines in the 
intervals of his labour. Immediately all the others would flock 
to him and strive to push their noses in, before his, into the 
hole, receiving blinding showers of earth in the face from his 
shovelling paws. 

‘Gone to hole!’ ‘Which hole is it, then?’ ‘That one where 
the old Rover’s marking.’ 

So ‘the old Rover’ would be drawn out, with ignominy, by 
the great stump of his spaniel’s tail, and all the dogs would he 
called back, and held by the attendants while one let in ‘old 
Belzy,’ the polecat ferret. ‘Old Belzy,’ released from the bag in 
which he had, so far, enjoyed the sport, looked doubtfully around 
before he proceeded to explore the hole at whose mouth he had 
been released. The hole was brought to his notice more 
pointedly when he was taken up by his middle and thrust, head 
foremost, down it. He resented the indignity by drawing back 
and again standing doubtfully. 

‘There’s no rabbit there,’ Belzy’s owner would say. 

‘I know the rabbit’s there, ’cos the old Rover marked,’ Rover's 
master would answer in high dudgeon. 

Belzy seemed to have heard him. He gave himself a shake, 
just to get himself ready for business, then dived into the hole with 
avidity. ‘He may be there after all,’ his master would mutter. 

Presently, after a trying interval of silence, there came a 
hurried rumbling in the bowels of the bank. The dogs jumped 
in the arms of those that held them. ‘ Look up!’ Belzy’s master 
would say in a stage whisper. Then there was a final scurry, a 
swish through’ the thicket; the dogs made a more determined 
jump. ‘He’s bolted! Let go the dogs!’ 

So the dogs were loosed, and rushed, with cries of eagerness, 
into the hedge, while Belzy, his duties finished, was consigned 
again to the dark obscurity of his bag. 

Belzy was the biggest ferret it has ever been our lot to see, 
and the best. Sometimes, when there was a suspicion that a nest 
of young rabbits was in the hole, or when a rabbit had been 
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wotiided so badly that it was unlikely to bolt again, Belzy was let 
in with a string attached to the collar round his neck; and often, 
when the rabbit has refused to bolt, we have known Belzy’s master 
tug on the string with force that one would have thought must 
have broken the little beast’s neck. But, far from that, it did 
not even have so much effect as to make him loose his hold of the 
rabbit, and we have seen ferret and rabbit literally dragged out 
together, so that one could seize the rabbit by the ears and put 
an end to his sufferings even while Belzy was still hanging like 
a bulldog to him. At other times the collar around his neck was 
ornamented by a bell, which tinkled cheerfully as he moved to 
and fro in the burrow, and told us his whereabouts. We were a 
little doubtful whether Belzy derived his name from this appendage 
to his collar—it was the derivation which we always favoured when 
we spoke of him to Authority—or whether, as amongst ourselves 
it was sometimes whispered, it was an irreverently shortened form 
of the name of one of high position in the councils of evil spirits. 
On the whole, however, Belzy was an amiable ferret, and only 
under severe provocation gave any grounds for the suggested 
diabolical origin of hisname. Now and again, it is true, he would 
decline to come out of the hole, in spite of all seductive allure- 
ments, such as the dangling of a dead rabbit at the mouth of the 
burrow; but he was never known to misbehave in this way without 
some such excellent reasons as a nest of tender young rabbits in 
the subterranean depths. On these occasions it became necessary 
for his master to remain behind, digging away with his spud at 
the orifice of the hole, and gradually enlarging it more and more 
until he had buried himself in mother-earth and could reach down 
to the place of Belzy’s succulent feast. 

While he was thus engaged we would go forward with our 
rabbiting, and presently he would overtake us with Belzy safely 
restored to his bag, and himself and all pertaining to him the 
colour of the red earth of the country. 

Surely a ferret’s existence is the most perfect example of a life 
of disappointments! He spends the inactive part of it in a hutch, 
which is all well and good; but when he comes out to take the 
field he is carried, with none too gentle care, in a dark and dirty 
bag. Then he is let out, to go down into the darkness of the 
rabbit-hole, only, nine times out of ten, to see the provoking 
rabbit skip off out of the hole before he can get even a nip at 
him; and when he follows the bunny out into the upper air he is 
immediately snatched up, ungently, by his middle, and thrust 
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back again into the bag. In truth, it is nothing short of a marvel 
that ferrets are even as good-tempered as they are, rather than a 
wonder that some of them are the sourest cynics. 

All our rabbiting ground was on hillsides sloping down to the 
precipitous cliffs, so that our recollections of it alternate between 
a throng of shouting men and yapping dogs going along either 
side of one of the great fences, and a rabbit with ears erect going 
full speed over the dry yellow grass of the upland toward the cliff, 
with the blue sea far below as his background. When once the 
rabbits had reached the cliffs they were safe from us. They knew 
all the runs and tracks on the sides of the precipices ; but the dogs 
and ferrets knew them not, and we dared not allow them to risk 
their precious lives. 

But besides the wide overgrown fences there was covert for the 
rabbits in the gorse-beds which sometimes darkly dotted the 
hillsides, and sometimes crowned them in wonderful glory with 
ubiquitous golden bloom. The gorse was very beautiful, but very 
prickly. After these rabbit-hunts we would have occupation for 
days in picking the prickles out of our epidermis, And if it was 
bad for us, certainly it was no better for the dogs. Viper was a 
fox-terrier, and though his coat was a little rougher than that of 
some, it was very poor protection against the gorse-needles. 
The poor little fellow’s nose and eyes used to be very red and sore 
when the day was over; and, for all his weariness, he could scarcely 
rest in any position long, but must move uneasily, with whines, 
even in his very sleep. And when he forgot his sufferings, the 
excitements of the day would still be with him, even in his deepest 
slumbers, so that he would ‘ Zouf! zouf!’ and twitch his limbs in 
hot pursuit of a dream-rabbit. His dreams were like our dreams, 
apparently, in that he never seemed to arrive in them. He was 
always pursuing, never capturing ; his dream-hunting was like the 
life-hunting of Belzy. 

We are not now able to aver that Viper was pure-bred, though 
there was a time when we would have resented most strongly an 
aspersion on his pedigree. Certainly, you could pick him up by 
his stump of a tail, and he would give no sign of pain; and this 
test we believed to be infallible. Wider experience has taught 
distrust of it. He had a breadth of forehead which seemed to us 
to denote intellect, but others have thought it to reveal a strain 
of the bulldog. His intellect, however, was not to be denied, nor 
was his heart; and his one ear that cocked, while the other drooped, 
added to his expression of intelligence and humour, His sense of 
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humowf was very keen, though too often it ran riot along the lines 
of practical joking, which was unworthy of him. Beneath the 
ear that cocked he had a black patch over the eye, and this was 
the only marking on his white coat. He was a very keen sports- 
man, and the sense of fear was utterly unknown to him. 

If he had a fault, it was too great impetuosity. Other dogs, 
with skins and coats no tougher than his, would suffer far less in 
the gorse-bushes. One, that used to hunt with us constantly, was 
as cunning as a serpent in avoiding the prickles. He was a 
warrior of the name of Turk—one-eyed, for the other had suffered 
in an engagement with an otter—a fox-terrier, like Viper, though 
of a wirier coat. The coat gave him little protection, but his 
cunning supplied the place of armour. Among the dogs who 
habitually came with us was a big coarse spaniel with a dense 
coat that no thorn could pierce ; and often, as we stood silent and 
motionless at the corner of a furze-brake (for no rabbit will venture 
near you unless you are both silent and motionless), we used to 
see Turk come, in hot pursuit, to a dense thicket of the furze, 
He would try one or two runs into the thicket, but find them too 
small for him, and draw back. He would wait a moment, knowing 
that the slower-going spaniel was on his track. The spaniel 
would come up, burst with a crash into the thickest of the brake, 
making a wide avenue, through which Turk would easily follow 
after him without a scratch. Yet Turk was brave enough, too, 
when occasion demanded it, as witness his damaged eye and 
many other honourable scars, only he knew too much of the 
realities of life to go to meet unnecessary trouble. His prudent 
head governed his emotions, Viper was emotional first, rational 
afterwards. 

Rabbits were not the only visitors of the great furze-brakes, 
though they may have been its chief regular inhabitants; but 
many times partridges have gone whizzing up from them, and 
escaped scatheless, as a rule, the shots fired after them with little 
regard of close seasons or game licences. There are some temp- 
tations, as Aristotle says, which are beyond the power of human 
nature to resist, and among these, if the human in question be 
a boy, may perhaps be reckoned the very occasional partridge 
whirring up unexpectedly out of a furze-brake. Once, and the 
month was August, a great cock pheasant rose rocketing gloriously 
from the gorse, and as he was levelling himself for his flight to 
other covert, a lucky shot brought him down like the rocket’s 
stick, Nor were we ashamed of it, As the French novelists 
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say of love, cétait plus fort que moi, and deem that they 
have amply apologised for every shortcoming of their heroine, 
so it was with us, and the pheasant was picked up and borne 
along, with little said. Only, at the end of the furze-brake the 
old kéeper—too old for furze-brakes, and practically too old for 
‘keeping,’ had there been anything to keep—said, cocking his 
ears, ‘ Hullo, what be that there?’ and the hind, who was carrying 
the pheasant, replied, unabashed, ‘ Oh! the dogues caught ’ee in 
the furze.’ And so they had, only an ounce of shot from a gun 
had made the capture comparatively easy for them. It was said 
that some one had once seen a woodcock get up from one of 
these furze-brakes, but we held a sceptical attitude towards this 
woodcock, 

Farther inland were plantations of big trees, beneath which 
we hunted the rabbits; there there was always a chance, too, of a 
shot at a passing wood-pigeon. There were squirrels, too, among 
these trees, which we were encouraged to shoot because of the 
damage they do in nibbling the sapling timber. Few people 
know how excellent a squirrel is to eat. ‘The gipsies eat them,’ 
we were told, as if this should be enough to make us decline them 
henceforward. But in truth it had rather the opposite effect, 
for what life is so alluring to the imagination of boyhood as a 
gipsy’s? When once, however, we had persuaded the cook to 
roast a squirrel for us, it looked so nice on table that we even 
persuaded Authority to try a slice; and even Authority, steeped 
as it always is in prejudice, was forced to admit that it was ‘ not 
so bad.’ Afterwards we began to regret that we had wrung this 
cordial admission from Authority, for Authority became so eager 
for ‘just a little bit to taste’ that it was with difficulty that boy- 
hood managed to keep enough (which meant a good deal in the 
days of growth) for itself. We were also told that gipsies ate 
hedgehogs, roasting them in clay; and this was food which we 
always aspired to taste, though we never achieved it, for the cook 
declined to have anything to do with such ‘ nasty prickly things, 
that eats blackbeetles,’ and our ambitions did not urge us strongly 
enough to make us light an al fresco fire and cook the hedgehog 
after the gipsies’ own manner. 

There was no lack of hedgehogs. We often found them in the 
fence of our orchard at home, end sometimes came upon them in 
the gloaming, taking their walks abroad after insects and slugs. 
But those that we found away from covert were generally young 
ones. We used often to bring them into the house, where they 
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lived on the multitudes of blackbeetles which abounded in the 
kitchen premises, gratefully eking out existence on bread and 
milk. Generally they met their end by taking such a surfeit of 
blackbeetles as proved fatal. They used to become very tame, 
and some of them seemed to know us quite well. 

We had one very sad day indeed on the yellow gorse-clad hills 
facing the sea—the day on which Viper fell over the cliff edge 
and right down to the rocks beneath. It was his impetuosity 
that brought him to it. He was an obedient dog ordinarily ; but 
on this occasion, in swift pursuit of a rabbit, he heeded neither 
command nor entreaty. The rabbit whipped over the cliff edge 
and was into its hole as safely as a sand-martin could have flown 
there ; but poor old Viper went at too great a speed to stop him- 
self, and fell lumbering over. There he lay, far below, a silent, 
motionless flake of white on the black rock. The cliff was not at 
its highest at this point, or one might have spared oneself the 
vain pains of going down to look at him. There was a pathway 
just a little farther westward, which on such an occasion one could 
run down almost at full speed, and it did not take long to reach 
the dog. He made no attempt to move, only looked up with 
loving eyes as we came to him. His limbs did not seem to be 
broken, but he whined when we touched his side. Probably he 
had a broken rib or two. ‘ Pore thing! he'll die, I know ’ee’ll die!’ 
was the form of consolation which the old keeper offered. But we 
carried him home in an ambulance made out of a coat; and all 
the while he lay quite still, without a whine, only looking up, and 
trying to repay us with a grateful smile when we spoke cheeringly 
to him. When we came to the house one of us rode straight off 
for the ‘ vet.’ 

Viper lay on the straw in the stables. When the dog-doctor 
arrived the others were just coming from the shooting. ‘Pore 
thing!’ said the old keeper, looking compassionately at him. 
‘There he be, dead! Pore thing, I know’d ’ee’d die.’ 

But Viper was not dead, nor had any intention of dying, only 
this was the manner of the old keeper. Once he had said a thing 
would happen it must happen, according to his way of thinking, 
and in point of fact did happen, according to his belief. So, having 
said that Viper would die, the saying, in his view, was equivalent 
to the dog’s death; and afterwards, whenever he saw Viper, who 
henceforward was not the dog he had been before—prematurely 
aged, and feeble in action, but all the dearer to us—he would say, 


‘Pore thing! there ’ee be—might equal so well be dead, he might. 
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Pore thing! I know'd’ee’d die.’ Such are the consolations of the 
omniscient. 

After this poor Viper was never able to take an active part in 
hunting. We would take him out, and he would sit beside us at 
the corner of a furze-brake, trembling with excitement, but never 
trying to go into the covert nor to work a hedge. It was a joy to 
him to be allowed to mouth a recently killed rabbit, and he could 
still do a little in the way of mole-catching and hedgehog-finding. 
No poor human cripple ever realised more thoroughly his own 
disabilities. Still, he enjoyed his life, and remained the best of 
comrades. 

In all this retrospect one does not discover any incident 
at all out of the common, or such as is not likely to fall 
in the way of any boy. There was, however, one improbable 
quarry which we bagged. Down among the rocks of the fore- 
shore, below the cliffs over which poor Viper fell, the receding 
tide used to leave, among all the smaller pools, one that was 
considerably larger than any other. The water therein was 
quite out of our depth, as we have proved, and out of the 
depth even of a grown man. It was so much larger than the 
surrounding pools that it was quite well known to us by the name 
of the Mermaids’ Pool. We never saw mermaids in it, but it 
often happened that as we came to it we would see large fish dash 
away from its surface and disappear in the forest of various sea- 
weed that fringed its sides and depths. We paddled and we dived 
in the pool, but never succeeded in capturing the fish. The 
utmost that we ever achieved was to feel a slippery elusive shape 
glide out of our fingers as we thrust them into the beautiful green 
and pink and brown weed. Even these inquiries we prosecuted 
with misgivings, and were mightily cautious how we trod, for 
once we had brought up from the depths of this pool a spiny- 
backed crab, a horrid red thing like an enormous spider, with 
thorny spikes all over his back—by no means a pleasant thing to 
tread on with the bare feet. Providence had not given him very 
powerful nippers, deeming, no doubt, that the spiny armour was 
sufficient protection in itself. But besides an occasional monster 
of this kind, multitudes of the common green crabs had their 
homes at the roots of the waving seaweeds, and each of them 
was able to welcome intrusive fingers with a pretty sharp nip. 
Lobsters were not to fear here, so far in from the low-water mark. 

Boys do not think much about fairyland; but if ever it had 
occurred to us to form any conception of such a place, we could 
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nowhere have found it so nearly realised as in this wonderful pool, 
into which the sunlight sank, to be reflected back in all sorts of 
tender hues of green and azure and purple—an opalescent mystery 
—with the delicate waving tresses of the many-tinted seaweed 
sending out quivering feelers, like those of the anemones, into it. 
It had its darkly mysterious depths and its brightest, sunlit 
surfaces, and no one could say what forms of life did not hide 
within it. The anemones grew larger and more beautiful in form 
and colour here than in any other pool; and as to these fish, though 
we could catch but a glimpse of them as they dashed away from 
the surface and down into the depths at our approach, we were 
certain that they were something finer and altogether different 
from the big-headed little dog-fishes which we caught by groping 
for them under the stones in the lesser pools. These others we 
called. ‘ dog-fishes’ in our parlance, but likely enough they were 
quite a different species from the true dog-fish—sharks in little— 
with whom we made acquaintance at other times and by other 
means. 

But, whatever the big-headed little fishes in the other pools 
were, we were quite sure that the fish which dived away into the 
recesses of the Mermaids’ Pool were something quite different and 
much larger. We cast about for a way by which we might 
approach these unknown fish, so as to get a good sight of them 
before they had a sight of us; for we had little doubt that if we 
could come near enough unseen we might find them basking or 
playing on the surface of the pool. 

Between the pool and the cliffs the rocks lay in a tolerably 
level field, affording no covert to speak of, but on the seaward side 
a ridge of higher rocks ran out like a spine into the sea. It was 
on one of the outjutting vertebre of this spine that the cormorants 
loved to sit, and we conceived the notion of creeping out in the 
hope of stalking the cormorants, and coming back hidden by the 
backbone of rock from the fish in the pool. The cormorants flew 
off into the water before we came within many gunshots of them, 
and went diving and swimming farther and farther out to sea. It 
remained then to turn back cautiously and approach the pool. 
When at length we peered over the tall rock down into the pool 
beneath we saw a strange sight. For there indeed were fish, 
several of them, of large size and light colour, but, far from bask- 
ing quietly on the surface, they were darting continuously this 
way and that from one corner of the pool to another, evidently 
seeking for some way of escape. No doubt this was the reason 
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of their agitated movements: they had been left by the outflowing 
tide, and were in a panic-hurry to find a way of regaining the sea, 
Now and again one would remain still a moment, giving us a good 
look at him. We saw at once they were fish we were not familiar 
with. 

‘Have a shot at them,’ Joe suggested in a whisper. 

* What’s the good?’ we said. ‘ No one ever shoots fish.’ 

‘ Well, it can’t do any harm,’ he answered, quite unanswerably. 

So we fired at a corner of the pool where two or three were 
for the moment congregated, rather than at any individual fish. 
There was the splash of shot in the water; chips of the rock flew 
back in a little gritty dust over us. Then, as the smoke cleared, 
we were ever so astonished to see three motionless white shapes 
floating in the corner into which we had fired. They were fish 
lying belly upwards, so successful had the shot been. It took 
very little while to take off shoes and socks, roll up trousers above 
the knee, and climb down on the ledges of the pool’s side to seize 
two of the silvery fish. These we handed up to Joe; but as we 
reached out a hand to grasp the third, he gave a wriggle when 
our fingers touched him, and in a moment had vanished, like a 
passing streak of light, into the obscurities of the pool’s depths. 

But we had two fish in hand, which was infinitely more than 
we had reason to expect, and we set to admiring the soft pearli- 
ness of their backs and the silvery whiteness of their under- 
parts. The bigger was not much less than a pound, and the 
smaller only a little lighter. Curiously enough, we could find no 
shot-holes, and have often wondered whether these fish, which 
turned out to be grey mullet, had been really struck by the shot 
at all. One is rather inclined to think that they must have been 
merely stunned by the shock of the report and of the shot striking 
the water close above them, and that they would soon have 
recovered, had we left them, and dived off as blithely as the 
third. 

This was the only occasion on which we had any success in 
fish-shootings We often visited the pool again, approaching it in 
like stealthy manner ; but either there were no fish there, or they 
had perceived us approach, so that the Mermaids’ Pool gave us no 
further sport. After all, it was a good three miles from home, and 
that was a long way to go on the bare chance of a shot at a 
mullet. | 

Horace HUTCHINSON, 





At the Sign of the Ship. 


F ever a man spoke a word in season that man is Dr. Hirsch, 

whose Genius and Degeneration is published, in English, by 

Mr. Heinemann. Dr. Hirsch leaves Herr Max Nordau in the 

condition—as Wilkes said about himself, and Disraeli about other 

people—of ‘an extinct volcano,’ There is not much but blague 

in Herr Nordau, but Signor Lombroso has a name to be scientific, 
and Dr. Hirsch shows how far he deserves his reputation. 


* * 
* 


Lombroso is best known here for his work on Genius and 
Insanity, and gives his opinion that they run into each other 
more than had been supposed. Genius (if I understand him) is 
only a kind of ‘ sport’ of nervous and cerebral disease. Dr. Hirsch 
brings us back to science, that is to ‘organised common sense,’ 
by asking for a definition of genius—for the common feature, say, 
in Socrates, Robert Burns, Marlborough, Beethoven, and Sir Isaac 
Newton. He does not find any. definition worth lingering on. 
We are talking, or rather Lombroso is talking, in the air, 


* * 
* 


There are some common features, it seems, in madness and 
genius, Men of genius, Lombroso argues, have hallucinations, so 
have maniacs. Dr. Hirsch first asks for evidence. Thus Brutus 
is credited with a hallucination before Philippi, so he comes in 
Lombroso’s list. Was Brutus a man of genius? And how do we 
know he did see a spook before Philippi? We do not know it at 
all. Plutarch tells the story, but allows that a well-informed 
contemporary authority does not. It is like the tale of Dundee’s 
wraith which Balcarres saw on the night of Killiecrankie. Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe gives the tale a hundred and twenty years 
after date. Balcarres, in his Memoir, does not give it. Goethe 
once had a hallucination, fulfilled later, a common case of second 
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sight. Scott, Byron, Coleridge (naturally), and Shelley had hal- 
lucinations. I never heard that William Wordsworth, Crabbe, 
Keats or Rogers had. But Dr. Hirsch argues, as against Lélut 
and others, that a casual hallucination, once or twice in a life, is 
no kind of symptom of madness, or of anything like it. Besides, 
in the crowded anecdotage about men of genius, we hear of their 
hallucinations. About the rest of the world we do not hear. 
Now we need statistics. Have geniuses more hallucinations, in 
proportion to their numbers, than the ordinary mass of men? If 
not, nothing is proved as to the relations of madness and genius. 
Of course no statistics are forthcoming, and argument without 
them is impossible. 


* ” 
* 


Again, according to Lombroso, there is hereditary disease— 
madness, gout, scrofula, paralysis—in the families of men of 
genius. No doubt there often are such things. But are they 
more frequent than in families at large? Till we know that, 
argument is baseless, and we do not know it. There are no 
statistics worth mentioning for the present age, and none at all 


for ages past. 
* * 
* 

By dint of these and similar arguments, which of course had 
already struck every sensible reader of Lombroso, that pundit is 
left in an undesirable plight as a logician. He is quoted as saying 
that Swift was the nephew of Dryden! If he does (and Dr. Hirsch 
does not correct him) his facts are as loose as his theories are 
unconvincing. 

° * 
* 

Popular science is the very reverse of organised common sense. 
It is the expenditure of rhetoric on erroneous ‘ facts.’ In Cosmo- 
polis for October, Mr. George Moore writes an article called 
‘Since the Elizabethans,’ It is an interesting essay, and the 
point taken by Mr. Moore deserves the consideration of critics. 
But Mr. Moore's ability is wasted, as I shall try to show, first 
because he adopts certain theories of popular science as to the 
influence of race on letters; next, because he does not know his 
facts. He writes on Fielding, for example, demonstrably either 
with no knowledge of that author, or in entire forgetfulness of 
what, if he has read Fielding, he must once have known. The 
point is that since the days of the Royal Minx, ‘Slav and Celtic 
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fictions make invariably for primary ideas, while Saxon is as uni- 
formly content with secondary.’ Popular science again! Now 
‘Saxon literature’ is a mere popular question-begging misnomer 
for English literature. Again, about any given Englishman or 
Scot we cannot possibly say how much Celtic blood he has. Even 
if he bear a Gaelic name, his blood may be quite as much Norse 
and English as Celtic. Of Celtic literature, properly speaking, 
of modern Celtic literature in a Celtic language, there is none, or 
none but folk-songs and Gaelic or Welsh peasant poetry. There 
is in England English literature, some of it by men who have an 
undetermined proportion of Celtic blood. The same remark 
applies to France and Italy, and Ireland. I presume that Mr. 
Moore knows as much of Gaelic and Erse old literature, in the 
original, as I do (in ‘ cribs,’ I know a good deal of it), and much 
even of that is the work of poets with some Norse or English 
blood. The old Celtic literature, in Celtic languages, is marked by 
wildness, vagueness, exaggeration, primitive sentiment, and charm, 
not by adherence to ‘primary ideas,’ Similar qualities exist, in 
different proportions, in Greek, in Finnish, in Sanskrit literatures, 
as well as in English. Races are and have long been so mixed 


that the use of ethnological terms in literary criticism is—Popular 
Science. Moreover, by ‘Slav’ literature Mr. Moore seems to 
mean modern Russian novels, marked by modernité rather than 
by Slavonic characteristics. 


* * 
* 

I said that Popular Science was the application of rhetoric to 
erroneous ‘ facts,’ facts which, not being facts, will ‘ding,’ and 
‘dow’ be disputed. Mr. Moore, for example, talks about Field- 
ing, a ‘secondary’ ‘Saxon.’ He also speaks of ‘ Mr. Allworth’ as 
a personage in Fielding. There is no such character in Fielding’s 
novels, How much does a man know of Fielding who deliberately 
writes about ‘ Mr. Allworth’? Mr. Moore says next that it never 
seems to have struck Fielding or Thackeray that ‘ to differentiate 
Tom Jones from the pure dog it was necessary to endow him with 
a conscience,’ This very thing Fielding explicitly did, in chapters 
absolutely essential to an understanding of his hero, as conceived 
of by him. 

* * 
* 

It is pretty obvious that Mr. Moore, who criticises Fielding so 
freely, has either not read Tom Jones at all, or has forgotten all 
that he ever knew about that romance. Of course it was very 
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unlikely that any student of Mr. Moore’s article should also have 
been a student of Fielding, the Saxon and secondary subject of 
Mr. Moore’s Celtic and primary ideas. Thus the Irish critic could 
say just what he pleased about Fielding, and Fielding’s hero, with 
every chance of impunity. Let us recall what Mr. Moore found 
it convenient tosay. Neither Fielding nor Thackerary saw ‘ that 
to differentiate Tom Jones from the pure dog, it was necessary to 
endow him with a conscience,’ 


* * 
* 


As if Fielding had foreseen the existence and the assertions 
of Mr. Moore, he writes: ‘Mr. Jones had somewhat about him 
which, though I think some writers are not thoroughly agreed in 
its Name, doth certainly inhabit some human Breasts, whose Use 
is not so properly to distinguish Right from wrong, as to prompt 
and incite them to the former, and to restrain and with-hold them 
from the latter.’ After describing this faculty (namely, Conscience) 
Fielding adds, ‘this active Principle may perhaps be said to con- 
stitute the most essential barrier between us and our neighbours, 
the Brutes, including Mr. Moore’s bull-terrier! Thus Fielding 
explicitly, and in so many words, disproves Mr. Moore’s statement 
that he never thought it necessary to differentiate Tom Jones 
from the pure dog by endowing him with a conscience. I do not, 
on all points, admire the kind of conscience which possessed Mr. 
Jones, All men of pure minds, like Colonel Newcome and Mr. 
Moore, agree in regretting and condemning certain actions which 
Mr. Jones’s conscience did not afflict him much about. I do not 
speak of Miss Seagrim, for Fielding elaborately analyses the work- 
ings of Tom’s conscience in regard to that young lady. But, 
when Fielding, at great length, endows Tom with a conscience, 
while Mr. Moore denies that he ever thought of such a thing, 
it is conspicuously evident that Mr. Moore has either neglected to 
read Fielding, or has totally forgotten what, perhaps, he had once 
read. He writes, consequently, what he may satisfy himself is 
wholly incorrect and contrary to facts. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Moore, with his Celts and Saxons—names in the air—has 
ceased to remember his facts, if he ever knew them. He has got 


his popular scientific idea, and facts don’t count. Here, if any- 
where, in this spirited rebellion against the tyranny of the actual, 
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we recognise the Celtic genius, as described by Mr. Arnold, in 
Mr. Moore. 


* * 
* 


Naturally Mr. Moore claims Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
as an illustration of something or other, ‘from Ireland.’ As for 
Swift, his ‘idealism ’ is ‘Celtic.’ Dean Swift was a good deal less 
of a Celt than Scott was. Sir Walter’s great-grandmother was a 
Campbell. Swift was, by blood, of the Swifts of Yorkshire, 


But now is spoiled clean 
And an Irish dean— 


Yet never a Celtic dean! Swift's mother was an Ericke of 
Leicestershire, Norse if anything, in origin, we might guess. Of 
course Swift, like you or me, may have had, somewhere, a Celtic 
drop in his blood. But surely we should prove this, before claim- 
ing any quality of his as ‘Celtic.’ To all appearance Swift was 
as ‘Saxon’ as Hereward the Wake. His idealism (if he had any) 
may be the idealism which the Celts think peculiarly their own, 
but the fact, if so, only demonstrates that it is not peculiarly 
their own, Swift not being a Celt. Mr. Moore avers that his 
critics will say this, and say that. I have only seen one criticism 
of his ideas, by Q., and I think Q. did not consult his Fielding, 
before writing. Yet this was necessary. One critic has merely 
to remark that Mr. Moore had better resume his studies, ‘ get up 
his books,’ and make sure of his facts. "We have had a vast deal 
too much of cheap ethnology in literary criticism. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold began it, alas! It is not proved, and probably cannot be 
proved, that any peculiar literary qualities are congenital to this 
or that race, as denoted by such names as ‘ Celtic’ or ‘ Saxon.’ 
Greece may supply an exception. Such qualities belong, as a 
rule, much more probably to periods and conditions, and cireum- 
stances of culture, than to any race recognisable by us. Again, the 
qualities claimed as Celtic exist in literatures not Celtic, such as 
Greek, Finnish, and ‘ Allophylian,’ and Savage. Once more, 
Celtic blood cannot be traced, as a rule, in the English men of 
genius who show most of what is called the Celtic quality. Swift 
is a peculiarly notable instance, a ‘Saxon’ if ever there was one. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Moore actually, incredible as it may seem, regards Sir 
Walter and Mr. Stevenson as ‘Scotch Celts.’ Sir Walter knew 
his quarterings, though he came to a difficulty about those of the 
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Rutherfords of Hunthill. He had a Campbell great-grandmother, 
probably Celtic, the rest were as Saxon (that is, in this case, as 
Lowland Scottish) as possible. Mr. Stevenson did not know his 
quarterings, and, oddly enough, hoped that there was a strain of 
Clan Alpen in his blood. There was not, it seems, as Mr. Sidney 
Colvin confesses. So much for the Scotch Celt. Popular Science 
is wrong again, her facts are nowhere, she disquieteth herself in 
vain. If Mr. Moore likes to say that English literature has this 
or that quality or defect, while modern Russian literature (pro- 
bably written by men with much Norse or German blood) has 
higher qualities, or different defects, then we can examine his 
contention. But the fatal popularity of science falsely so called, 
and Mr. Moore’s fatal contempt, or total blank ignorance, of facts, 
must first be reformed out of the way. It is he, not I, who 
brought the pedantry, the popular ethnology, into the discussion 


of a purely literary question. 
* * 


* 

A man whose family has long been settled south of Forth 
and east of Clyde, has but one more chance of possessing Celtic 
blood than any Englishman. Probably Celtic women were 
spared, north as well as south of Tweed, by the English sup- 
planters, and hence we may, any of us, go back to a Celtic 
grandmother of a thousand or fourteen hundred years back. 
But a Lowland Scot’s ancestors may, at much more recent dates, 
have married a ‘ Mac,’ a Highland, and more or less Celtic lady, 
a daughter of the Clans, in Moray, or Angus, or some such 
country bordering on the Highlands. There is more chance of 
this in Tweeddale than in Rutland. But to call Scott and 
Mr. Stevenson ‘Scotch Celts’ is like the mistake of Turner, at 
Abbotsford, when they could not keep him from drawing the 
Border peasantry in kilts, Or it is like Mr. J. A. Symonds, who, 
describing the Sack of Rome by the Constable Bourbon, intro- 
duces the Scots Guard ‘in kilt and philabeg,’ as who should say 
‘in trousers“and breeches,’ ‘in tunic and chiton.’ Of course the 
Scots Guard never wore kilts, and the name ‘philabeg’ was 
probably not invented. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Shorter’s Charlotte Bronté and her Circle is full of 
interesting letters, and leaves very little in the dark about the 
history of this extraordinary genius. Concerning Emily, indeed, 
whom many regard as the greater of the sisters, not much: that 
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is new can be discovered, even by Mr. Shorter’s industry. But 
many points in Charlotte’s mind are revealed. We understand 
her marriage, and never was there a stranger wooing. The lady 
certainly began with ‘a slight aversion.’ That Charlotte was in 
love with the man at Brussels, M. Héger, is now made much less 
probable, indeed the chief argument in favour of the belief is 
that she writes as one who has been in love with somebody, and 
if not with M. Héger, then with whom? But this is not a high 
example of ratiocination. The tale of her confession in a Catholic 
Church loses its romance, if she reports it quite accurately. She 
was bored, she had no friends, she wanted to talk about herself. 
Like Wemmick, she cried, ‘ Hullo, here’s a church, here’s a con- 
fessional, suppose we confess!’ It was not a sportsmanlike thing 
to do, if the lady is quite candid; but is she? The case of 
Hilda’s confession, in Hawthorne’s Marble Faun, is much more 
sympathetic. It is said that English parsons have sneaked, as 
Catholics, into foreign churches (sheep in wolves’ clothing) and 
celebrated the Mass. They ought to be horsewhipped, or ducked 
in Arno or Tiber, Mr. Shorter shows, by Charlotte’s letters, that 
she knew who her reviewer in the Quarterly was, Miss Rigby to 
wit. This makes Dr. Wright’s tale of Hugh Bronté and his 
shillelagh seem very apocryphal. In fact, the story, in details, 
cannot be correct. Mr. Shorter evidently thinks that Dr. Wright 
had a set of médrchen palmed off on him by the Irish. Charlotte 
carried her noble belief in Thackeray to the amazing extent of 
thinking that he drew well, I mean accurately. How far her 
inordinate shyness was ‘arrogance not screwed up, remains a 
problem. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s account of Charlotte as a 
wet blanket at Thackeray’s party is very ‘illuminating,’ and 
revenges Miss Austen for Charlotte’s disparagement. Mrs. Ritchie 
seldom, or never, writes with malice, but there is just enough 
of it in that humorous little picture. Charlotte’s letters on 
governesses are highly instructive ; it is animal spirits that these 
ladies need, not that High Jinks with the man of the house are 
necessary accomplishments! There is a medium. Charlotte 
refers to the absurd amount of learning then required in a 
governess, and we are reminded of Miss Pinkerton’s young lady 
who taught Syriac and Constitutional History. It was known 
already that Charlotte’s novels were as full of personalities as 
Peter’s Letters to his kinsfolk, and not of kind personalities, 
On the whole I must confess that one admires Miss Bronté’s 
genius a good deal more than one likes a character thwarted by 
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a hundred unhappy circumstances. Charlotte was a rebel; Miss 
Rigby was right there. She was also a Tory, but her Toryism 
was as sentimental as Scott’s Jacobitism. It was the afterglow 
of her childhood’s admiration of the great Duke. Mr. Shorter 
exposes Branwell Bronté in his true character as a boastful liar, 
and we are left, like Mr. Pepys, ‘to admire this innocence in a 
lady,’ namely, Mrs, Gaskell, who, repeating Branwell’s fables, got 
into very hot water. 


* * 
* 


Judging by new magazines for ladies, the women of England 
are in a parlous condition. What they really want, or what they 
get, is chatter about ‘ Royalties.’ ‘Tell us more,’ they cry, ‘ about 
the members of the House of Hanover.’ That a Lady whose name 
I would not profane by mentioning it in this connection is skilled 
in the confection of apple-pie beds and booby-traps is a piece of 
news, true or false, which gives great satisfaction, That the 
second son of an earl is a lord—‘ his young lordship’—we learn 
from Miss Marie Corelli. This implies a morbid overgrowth of 
the Peerage. A picture of a fashionable nightgown alarms per- 
sons of elegant mind. We read that the Branksomes do not 
advertise their entertainments, yet that young men ‘rise for 
Branksome readily.’ We are told about the domestic arrange- 
ments of ‘ the Studleys’ (of course I do not give the real names), 
as if these were any concern of the ‘lydies’ who buy ‘ lydies’’ 
papers. We have a glimpse into deeps of incredible snobbishness 
and silliness, in short. Oh, Mrs. Ellis! Oh, women of England! 
Are these scribes, are these topics, really your delight? Are your 
tastes those proverbially ascribed to Abigails and mantua- 


makers ? 


* * 
* 


Deacon Brodie is a perpetual puzzle to me. He was a cabinet- 
maker and burglar. The trades may readily be combined. Had 
he been an archdeacon and a burglar, one sees where the interest 
would come-in, Mr. Whibley, in his Book of Scowndrels, says 
that Brodie was ‘a chosen leader of fashion and gaiety.’ Is it 
possible in the old aristocratic Edinburgh? Would Miss Nicky, 
the Belle Nash of Edinburgh, have tolerated a carpenter in her 
assemblies ? It is not very probable. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Edmund Gosse kindly provides me with this example of 
what his grandfather called ‘Second Sight.’ Now Second Sight, 
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‘the deuteroscopia,’ is ‘a foreseeing of future events for to come,’ 
chiefly funerals, the main objects of interest to the remote High- 
lander. Miss X (a little in Mr. Moore’s manner) thinks 
Second Sight peculiarly ‘Celtic.’ In fact one hears as many 
accounts of ‘ precognitive’ visions or dreams everywhere, even the 
seventeenth-century writers remark on Second Sight in Holland. 
The Dutch are not Celts. But the remote Highlanders were not 
only apt to be visionary, like other mountaineers, but had not 
much to talk about. Consequently they spoke more of Second 
Sight than Lowland folks, especially Lowland folks under modern 
Presbyterian influences. In Mr. Gosse’s anecdote, the landlady 
may have had an optical illusion, or the old lady may have risen 
and gone to the window. Otherwise this is a ‘common death- 
bed wraith.’ The curious point is the green fields ‘at the top of 
Gray’s Inn Lane’ in 1799. 












* * 
. 













‘My grandfather, Mr. Thomas Gosse, writing in 1799, gave 
the following account of the death of my great-grandmother, 
Mrs. Henry Gosse :— 


‘ At Michaelmas 1788, my mother came to lodge with me in Acton 
Street, at the top of Gray’s Inn Lane. But soon poor mother took to 
her bed, and “TI shall die,” she says to our landlady, “ I shall die, Mrs. 
Ingle!” One morning Mrs. Ingle came to tell me that though my 
mother could not leave her bed, yet had she just seen her standing at a 
window and gazing out at the green fields, so plainly that she could 
discern the grey hairs over her forehead. This was by second sight, for 
I went immediately upstairs and found mother speechless in her bed, 
nor did she speak again, but lifted up her hand with a melancholy 
movement, and so expired. This was in November 1788, and she aged 
sixty-five, 















‘E. G.’ 
* * 
* 









A reviewer accuses Mr. Skelton of an anachronism, where, in 
his new volumes of ‘Table Talk,’ he makes the Earl of Morton, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, go ‘ fly-fishing.’ Fly-fishing was many 
hundreds of years old at that date; and the book attributed to 
Dame Juliana Berners had, long before Morton’s time, given a list 
of flies in common use. There was no reason, except the inherent 
badness of the Earl, why he should not fish with fly. 






. * 
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Can anybody explain or confirm the following strange historical 
statement ? ‘In 1776 Prince Charles Edward Stuart was received 
at Cross Green House, in Cork. One of his chamberlains was 
William Owgan or Wogan, who, in 1721, was sheriff of this town, 
mayor in 1742, and who died in 1776, aged ninety-five.’ I take 
the statement from Mémoire Historique et Généalogique sur la 
Famille de Wogan, par le Comte Alph. O’Kelly de Galway. 
(Paris, 1896.) The author cites, as his authority, the Hibernian 
Magazine, with no reference to volume or date. If this meets 
the eye of any antiquary in the good town of Cork, he may be 
able to confirm or disprove the improbable story that Prince Charles 
visited Ireland in 1776, 





Will the author of ‘Fire-eating Djijam, and the author of 
‘ The Story of a Starling’ in The Animal Story Book, oblige me 
with their present addresses ? 


A. LANG. 





